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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
By George R. Leighton 


Condensed from Harpe r’s Magazine 
July, August, 1938 


On the edge of the great plains, on the west bank 
of the Missouri River, is a city where, on December 2, 
1863, a group of men began one of the first great under 
takings of the industrial era in America. A civil war, 
which was to set free the slave, was raging; it had al 
ready set free the iron master, the merchant, and the 
banker. The political supremacy of agriculture had been 
broken at last and the industrialists were on their way 
to power. The place where this ceremony occurred was 
Omaha; the occasion was the groundbreaking for the 
Union Pacific Railway. 


It was the peculiar fortune of this town to serve as 
headquarters for the lieutenants of a distant industry; 
at the same time the town was dependent upon agricul 
ture, which industry had vanquished. The strength of 
industry in that day was in the railroads, and Omaha 
shared in the strength for a generation. In the succeed 
ing generation, during the few vears of farmer wealth, 
Omaha had shared in that wealth also. The day of the 
railroad power passed, the vears of farm prosperity 
faded. The eity had served its purpose in the evolution 
of an economy traditional to the American mind. What 
its future would be in a different pattern no one would 
foresee. 

On the afternoon of August 13, 1859, two months 
before John Brown made his raid at [larper’s Ferry, 
an Illinois politician and railroad lawyer stood on the 


lowa bluff above the Missouri and looked across to a 
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little village on the opposite bank. Some town lots in 
Council Bluffs had been offered him as security for a 
loan of $3,000; he had come to inspect the lots himself. 
Presently he left the bluff and went back to the tavern, 
where he fell into conversation with an engineer who 
explained why Council Bluffs was the point where the 
much discussed trans-continental railway ought to be- 
gin. The lawver listened and, the next day, departed. 
He made the loan. Less than a year later, supported by 
railroad promoters, abolitionists, manufacturers, and 
free soilers, he was elected President of the United 
States. 

The lawyer was Abraham Lincoln. The little village 
was Omaha, that Omaha which for more than a genera 
tion after meant to various persons the gateway to the 
West—the West, that mystie country where a man could 
try again, become an empire builder, grow up with the 
country, speculate in land, escape the tyrannies of Ku- 
rope, be a free man, get a homestead for nothing, wor 
ship as he chose, and, incidentally, help to pay the inter 
est on the foreign capital invested in American enter 


prises. 
lor many years there had been agitation over the 
question of a railway across the plains. Already rail 


roads had reached the Mississippi from Chicago and 
were being pushed across lowa. Among the promoters 
was Thomas Durant, a prairie physician turned Wall 
Street promoter, a gentleman fond of the ladies and a 
dispenser of shawls, diamonds, and vachts. He was not 
only interested in the Rock Island Railroad but in an 
other called the Mississippi & Missouri, partly built 
across lowa, which Durant thought might be carried 
thru to the Pacific. To further this plan he sent ahead 
his young engineer, Grenville Dodge, to make surveys 
and gather information. 

The panic of °57 stopped railroad constrnetion and 
stranded Dedge in Council Bluffs. There he dabbled in 
polities, sent letters to Durant, and watched the wagon 
trains setting out for the West. Some speculators who 
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Omaha. Nebraska 
had staked out town lots in Omaha had rigged up a 
ferry to raft emigrants across the river. They didn’t 
have much of a town, but they burned with enthusiasm. 
Dodge had his facts in hand when the Illinois lawyer 
arrived to look over the town lots. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, Lincoln took the oath. 
The war in which the Federal Government was to make 
an immediate investment of more than three billion dol 
lars Was imminent, and hordes of men determined to be 
the immediate beneficiaries of this investment jammed 
the committee rooms and the steaming lobbies of the 
Willard Hotel in Washington. Every train brought the 
speculators and the lobbyists, swinging their carpet 
hags and looking for contracts, licking their chops with 
anticipation of tariffs and subsidies. 

The Pacific Railroad situation was this: A group of 
California promoters, infected with the railroad fever 
of Theodore Judah, and headed by Leland Stanford, 
Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins, and Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, had a railway started and wanted to build east. 
This road eventually became the Central Pacific. Var 
ious Kastern groups wanted to build west. Durant was 
the chief of one of these: Grenville Dodge, famous later 
not only as a great engineer but as the most accom 
plished railroad lobbyist in America, was a minor figure 
in the Durant group. Every one of the promoters knew 
that if a road was to be built. the government would have 
to put up the money. The great question was: Who was 
going to get it? Indeed, the diamond-sporting Durant 
believed the business prospects of such a road were 
mythical and that the real profit could come only from 
government-subsidized construction. But before any 
division of spoil could be made, legislation was neces- 
sary. With a will the lobbyists went to work upon a 
Congress that for a dozen different reasons was com 
mitted to the proposition from the start. 

On July 1, 1862, the Pacific Railroad Act, providing 
for a hundred-million-dollar corporation—the — largest 
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capitalization ever known in the United States—was 
passed. The bill presented the promoters with 

1. A right of way through the public lands, 200 
feet on each side, for the entire distance. 

2. The free use of building materials from the pub- 
lie lands. 

3. The annulment of Indian titles. 

4. Every alternate, odd numbered section of pub 
lic land, to the amount of five sections a mile on each 
side. 

5. A subsidy of $16,000 a mile on the plains, and 
from $32,000 to $48,000 a mile thru the mountains. 

Upon the completion of each forty miles, the sub 
sidy, in the form of U. S. bonds, would be paid over to 
the railroad company. The bonds and interest were to 
be redeemed at the end of 30 years and were to consti 
tute a first mortgage. 

Anybody in the country could have this subsidy. 
All you had to do was to build a railroad out to a point 
on the hundredth meridian in the middle of the Nebras 
ka plains. Whoever got there first received the subsidy 
on all that he had already built and the privilege of 
building the rest of the way. This left an open field for 
the various Eastern groups. 

Now the promoters and the bankers began to mull 
over the prospects. In the autumn of ’62 Durant organi 
zed the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the sub 
scription hooks were opened. The money didn’t come in, 
despite all the fervor and publicity. The truth was that 
the subsidy wouldn’t satisfv. Promoters wanted more. 
Finally, in the summer of 63, Lincoln sent for Dodge, 
who by this time was a General in the Union Army. 
They talked again as they had on that summer day in 
1859 on the tavern porch. Dodge told him that it would 
take even better terms to make the promoters act; he 
advised him in the matter of fixing the eastern termi- 
nus of the road —at Council Bluffs, directly across from 
Omaha! Would Congress loosen up? One could but try. 
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The lobbyists were turned loose in Washington with a 
balf-million-dollar expense account and Durant decided 
to waste time no further. 

On the 3rd of December, 1863, Durant’s chief of 
publicity, the eccentric George Francis Train, arrived in 
(maha to break ground for the great effort that was to 
unite Kast and West, all minds and hearts, into one in 
dissoluble union. The feeling of the people in the village 
may be imagined. For so long all their speculative 
hopes, the very existence of their town, had depended on 
the moves in a Wall Street poker game and the activi- 


ties of lobbyists upon the Federal Government. But 
now! ‘*The great Pacifie Railroad is commenced,’’ Train 
told the assembled crowd at Omaha. ‘‘The President 


shows good judgment in locating the road where the Al 
mighty placed the signal station at. the entrance of a 
garden seven hundred miles in length (loud and _pro- 
longed cheers). Congress gives something towards build- 
ing this great national thoroughfare—not much, but 
something; say a loan of government credit for thirty 
vears, for $16,000 a mile and 20 million acres of land. 
But what is that in these times?”’ 


What, indeed, with a great war raging, with con- 
tracts being shoveled out in Washington and _ profits 
pouring down like Niagara? Would Congress think 
again? They would. Oakes and Oliver Ames, the mil- 
lionaire shovel-makers of Massachusetts, had now en 
tered the corporation. Oakes Ames was a Congressman 
and in position to act in concert with the lobbyists. By 
July 2, 1864, the promoters had turned the trick. The 
railroad act was completely revamped; the land grant 
was doubled; coal and iron lands were now included; 
the government loan was reduced to the status of a see- 
ond mortgage and the subsidy would be paid at the end 
of every twenty miles. The way was clear now and only 
one thing more was essential: some means must be found 
for the promoters to keep their hands on the subsidy. 
They found it; it was the Credit Mobilier. 
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In 1859 a corporation charter had been put thru the 
Pennsylvania legislature. It permitted the holder to do 
almost anything he wanted. This charter the Union Pa 
cific promoters bought and christened the Credit Mo 
bilier of America. Contracts for construction were let 
by the railroad company to dummies and in turn to the 
Credit Mobilier. These contracts were paid for out of the 
government subsidy. It was the aim of the promoters to 
draw off the cash into their own pockets and still retain 
control of the railroad. They succeeded. But they were 
so absorbed in preliminary deals that construction came 
to a dead halt. The war ended, Lincoln was dead, yet 
still there was delay. 

The town-site speculators of Omaha may well have 
chewed their finger nails in desperation. Durant came 
out. ‘dressed in the style of a frontier dandy,’’ full of 
enthusiasm; but still no construction. It was plain that 
promoters and dummies alone would not do; already 
another road building out of Kansas City was on its way 
to the one hundredth meridian. Now and at last the pro- 
moters gave to Grenville Dodge the command as chief 
engineer. In May 1866 he arrived in Omaha to find that 
all there was to the U. P. was a ‘‘rusty and uncertain 
line that jutted out from the banks of the Missouri on to 
the prairies of Nebraska as far as the Elkhorn.’’ He took 
one look and got down to business. 

Omaha in 1866 was still a village, but growing. No 
longer did the postmaster carry letters in‘his hat. By 
degrees the efforts of General Dodge gathered speed. In 
July a thousand men and a hundred teams were assem- 
bled at the end of the rusty track. A wilder crowd of 
roughneeks was never seen, but within three months 
they were laying three miles of track a day. Westward 
the course of the giant corporation made its way; the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle purred with con- 
tentment. 

In Omaha, the great jumping-off place, the trade 
that battened on construction flourished. Day by day 
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the lucky and diligent ones prospered. Already a little 
group of men, whose families were to dominate the com 
munity for years, had become influential. The dark- 
haired Edward Creighton, child of an Irish immigrant, 
was there. He had built the overland telegraph in ’61 
and when the Pacific Telegraph Company was organized 
he had bought a tenth of the million-dollar capital stock 
for eighteen cents on the dollar. One of his wagon trains 
to Montana had made a profit of $60,000 on a single trip. 
He was the president of a bank and presently of a rail 
road. His younger brother John, who was to end his days 
as a papal count, was there. William Paxton, whose 
name seems to have got into more businesses and onto 
more buildings than any other in Omaha, was freighting. 
The interest of these men and many others was now fixed 
upon the Union Pacific. Look at the Millards, Ezra and 
Joe, who had come in °56. They lent money. When Oliver 
Ames came out on Union Pacific business he met Joe in 
the stage coach and bought $5,000 worth of stock in the 
Millard bank. The Millards drew an even bigger plum 
than this: they became the chief dispensing agent in 
Omaha of the hundred-million-dollar bonanza. 


But they were not. the only ones. One might get con 
tracts to supply the military or provide the government 
with beef. There were U. P. contracts of all sorts which, 
‘ia the Credit Mobilier, showered down either money or 
promises to pay. Occasionally the littke Omaha money 
lenders and contractors may have looked anxiously at 
the incidental obligations which the great Eastern pro- 
moters were piling up, but not often. Without the Union 
Pacifie the speculators of Omaha were nothing; with it 
the world was their oyster. 

Big and little, the Omaha men were drawn ever 
more closely to the railway. What touched the Union 
Pacific touched them—to the quick. They were citizens 
of the great democracy, truly; they were citizens of Ne 
braska and citizens of Omaha also, but far and away 
beyond all this, the fortunate promoters were citizens of 
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the Union Pacific Railway, the fount of every blessing. 
Indeed, when one of its lobbyists was asked, ‘‘ How much 
of Nebraska’s greatness do you attribute to the Union 
Pacific?’’ he replied, ‘‘I might say all of it.”’ 

So it was not remarkable when, in 1867, Nebraska 
was admitted as a State, that two men regarded as citi- 
zens of the Union Pacific should be elected to represent 
the Union Pacifie State of Nebraska in the U. 8S. Senate. 
In the Herndon House there had lived together the U. S. 
marshal, the territorial governor, the territorial secre- 
tary, the adjutant general, and the chaplain of the 1st 
Nebraska regiment. One after another they went off to 
the U. S. Senate, popularly esteemed as U. P. Senators. 
And the U. P. leased their common dwelling and turned 
it into the railway headquarters. 

At last the end of the great undertaking was in sight. 

On May 1, 1869, the Union Pacific and Central Pa- 
cifie tracks met at Promontory Point, Utah, and on the 
10th the final ceremonies occurred. It was a close shave 
for Durant. He and his party had gotten into Wyoming 
when the train was held up by his own contractors, who 
wanted their moncy. Neither they nor their men had 
been paid for months. For a moment it looked as tho the 
much advertised ‘‘marriage’’ of the two roads was going 
to blow up in a general strike. Desperate, Dodge wired 
Ames for the money; it came and was paid over and the 
ransomed Durant proceeded on his way. 

The solemn moment came. ‘‘ In a flat valley, bare ex- 
cept for the sage brush and a sprinkling of scrub ce- 
dars,’’ with the two engines facing each other and a wild 
crowd of teamsters, track layers, and laborers surround- 
ing the notables, a tie of California laurel bound with 
silver was laid down and a golden spike and silver ham- 
mer brought to the track. Promoters of the two roads 
eyed each other, already getting set for the rate wars 
that were to follow. Then Preacher Todd arose to call 
down the blessings of Almighty God. Every stroke of the 
silver hammer was to be reported to the country; every 
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wire from the east was cleared. In Omaha a breathless 
crowd had assembled. 

‘‘Hats off,’’ came the message, ‘‘prayer is being offer- 
ed.’’ Then: ‘‘We have got done praying; the spike is 
about to be presented.’’ Then the hammer strokes and 
finally came the single word. ‘‘Done!’’ The transconti- 
nental railway was completed. 

Within an hour, over the champagne, Stanford was 
cursing the Federal Government for not being more 
generous with its subsidy. In less than six years he and 
his partners made a profit of more than five hundred 
per cent on an investment of a million dollars! This in- 
credible work, this gigantic project that had thrilled the 
world and represented the effort of thousands, was still 
the possession of promoters. 

In the autumn of 1872, on the eve of the great panic, 
the New York Sun turned loose the scandal of the Credit 
Mobilier. The nub of it was this: In the winter of 1867-68 
Oakes Ames—simultaneously a Representative from 
Massachusetts, chief promoter of both Union Pacific and 
Credit Mobilier, and most influential member of the 
Committee on Pacific Railroad before whom questions 
of land grant and subsidy must come—had sold Credit 
Mobilier stock to a number of the most influential mem- 
bers of the House and Senate: politicians who controlled 
the course of legislation. The stock was sold at par; soon 
dividends were paid—so large that they covered the 
cost of the stock and more. Upon the publication of these 
facts investigation committees were appointed and pan- 
ic-stricken legislators ran for cover. Finally the profits 
of the great adventure were revealed—a total of $42,- 
825,328.34. The hundred-million-dollar corporation had 
panned out gloriously. 

Then the country was treated to the ironical spec- 
tacle of legislators sitting in judgment upon hapless 
members whose cut was so tiny compared with that of 
the Credit Mobilier crowd that comparison was ludi- 
crous. But the comparison was even stranger in the case 
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of Ames who must play two parts: the great industri- 
alist who would have Congress do his bidding, and a 
Congressman who gladly carried out the desires of his 
other self. Before the Committee he testified with great 
frankness. They held that the job was tantamount to 
bribery. Ames could not understand it. Wasn’t this 
the way things were done? He produced his little book 
with all the details. Why all this fervor, this outburst? 
Ten days later he was dead. 

What was the reason for these transactions tanta- 
mount to bribery? Why did this stock distribution occur 
in December, 67 and January, ’68? 

By August. 16, 1867, the Union Pacifie tracks were 
laid within thirty-seven miles of the western boundary 
of Nebraska and trains were running. Nebraska pas- 
sengers were paying ten cents a mile and freight rates 
were so high that it was cheaper to haul goods by wagon 
than ship by rail! The devil of all devils, rates, had ap- 
peared and complaints from the prairie states had begun. 
In December, 1867, a Wisconsin congressman introduced 
a resolution calling for the federal regulation of rates. 
General Dodge, who served simultaneously as Chief 
Engineer, U. P. lobbyist, and Congresman from Iowa, 
referred the resolution to committee. In January Ames 
was writing, ‘‘I want that 14,000 increase in the C M to 
sell here. We want more friends in this Congress.’’ 

Now another resolution was introduced providing 
that a Commision consisting of the Secretary of War, of 
the Interior, and the Attorney General should fix rates 
over the Union and Central Pacifie and their branches. 
One may imagine the icy chills that went down the spine 
of the Massachusetts shovelmaker and other corporation 
representatives. Could one conceive a more ghastly pre- 
cedent to happen in a gilded age? But Ames moved with 
quiet expedition and the dreadful threat was averted. 
The star of empire continued on its way. 

If Omaha was in love with the Union Pacific, where 
did the rate cries come from? They came from the farm- 
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ers and merchants in the little towns that mushroomed 
on the prairie. The railroads, built as speculation and 
largely without plan, had to have traffic and to get it 
they settled Nebraska at high pressure. They had their 
huge land grants to do it with. Europe was flooded with 
luscious pamphlets advertising a new Eden to people 
who had never owned an acre and who regarded the land 
as holy. Gaars, Swansons, Obchods, Dvornicheks, Gratzs, 
Krashetskic, and Branns were hurried to a strange and 
distant world where there were two towns: New York 
and Lincoln. 

There were three things in Nebraska that a man 
might do. He could get a job with the railroad; he could 
become a merchant; or he could farm. He could be an in- 
dependent producer on the narrowest of margins, with 
success dependent upon drought, grasshoppers, Euro 
pean crop failures, tight money in New York, stock-mar 
ket rigging, protective tariffs, and combinations to fix 
prices. The price of barbed wire stayed put, but the 
selling price of cattle fenced in with that wire was some 
thing else. The cattle or grain had to get to market, and 
the power was in the railroad man’s hands. 

The first homesteaders knew this. Dwellers on a 
territorial frontier, they looked to the Federal Govern 
ment for protection. But the plutocrats had got there 
first. So Nebraska farmers turned to the State. When 
the convention assembled at Lincoln in 1871 to revise 
the constitution, the fight had begun. ‘*The legislature 
shall establish reasonable rates’’ and pass laws to ‘‘ pre 
vent discrimination and abuses.’’ Union Pacifie officials 
declared that the road ‘‘could well afford to spend 
$200,000 if necessary to defeat the new constitution.’’ It 
was defeated. 

So the farmers wrestled. The sod houses of Ne 
braska sheltered many a caged animal. They knew the 
winters with the blizzards roaring down out of the Da- 
kotas, and the summers with blistering heat that took 
the bloom from the girls and made the gaunt faces, the 
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faces old so long before their time. Twice a vear they 
could breathe—in the spring when the rain and mud 
were gone and the slopes of Crow Butte were covered 
with flowers; in the autumn when the Blue River valley 
turned vellow, then golden-brown, with the willows like 
plumes of pale bronze and the twilight sky a deep lumi 
nous blue before the full moon rose, pale and cold. For 
the rest—dig in! Maybe corn will be up a dime next 
vear. 

In the late 80’s came a long summer with the prairie 
burning under a sky like brass. There followed a merei 
less winter, and the desperate homesteaders who once 
had pinned their faith to the Grange now began to swell 
the rolls of the Farmers’ Alliance. It was so thruout the 
country—they listened no more to pious sermons on hus 
bandry in Orange Judd publications; they had papers 
of their own. ‘*Get this bargain! The Nebraska Farmers’ 
Alliance and Looking Backward together for $1.25.’ It 
was the great awakening, the brief springtime rebirth, 
the only intellectual period that the plains have ever 
known. 

There were giants rising from the earth, exhorters 
and edueators, country editors piecing the arguments 
together, the descendants of Jefferson grappling with 
the Hamiltonians. In Kansas was the lady lawyer, Mrs. 
Lease, with a high boned collar, urging the farmers to 
‘*raise less corn and more hell.’’ A Nebraska editor told 
his readers: **‘We send the plutocrats a grim warning. 
The twin of this oppression is rebellion, and unless there 
isa change and a remedy found, this day is as inevitable 
as that God reigns and it will be soon.’’ So the Farmers’ 
Revolution got under way. 

But the Union Pacific was no longer alone in the 
field; in 1869 its great rival and coadjutor, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey, had arrived. Either as enemies 
or allies they divided the government of the State be 
tween, them. And how admirably they were designed for 
government! These two great systems reached into al 
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most every town in the State; their representatives from 
station master to local attorney were at work every day 
of the vear. How close were the ties with the leading 
business men in each town! One of the most powerful 
weapons was the free pass. Favored country editors 
traveled on free passes and wrote the right kind of e:li 
torials. Preachers rode on passcs and asked for them. 
See the country banker at Crete waiting with a friend 


for the Omaha train. The banker owns a chain of ele 
vators along the line and on that train are two. grain 
buvers. All four are good friends, a!l four are fond of 


poker all four have annual passes. These genial spirits 
vet aboard. Let the cold wind blow outside; within, the 
game goes on. It is sweet to be the railroad’s friend. 


Could the clumsy machinery of representative gov 
ernment function in opposition to such a system? What 
a contrast! very two vears a miscellaneous crowd of 
legislators assembled at Lincoln for ninety days to pon 
der on the needs of farmers who had no free passes. And 
there were the courts. Could this structure stand against 
a great railroad? It could not, because the railroads all 
but owned that structure too. In 1879 it was estimated 
that passes to the legislative members represented an in 
vestment of over $57,000 a vear. — Elections to the U.S. 
Senate brought political battles to a crisis, and on one 
occasion the General Manager of the Burlington set up 
his headquarters in the Governor’s office and there re 
ceived the returns from the legis!ative chamber. 

The centers from which these powers were adminis 
tered were in Omaha—in Herndon House of the U.P. and 
the office of George Ward Holdrege, western manager 
of the Burlington, a noticeable figure with his brisk 
walk, his tufted evebrows and sharp piercing eyes. He 
spoke very little, was an expert listener, and in polities 
a most dangerous adversary. 

In these two offices were the steering wheels of the 
economy of a great farm region. Thither came the favor 
ed country grain dealers and bankers; thence the orders 
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went out for the rate wars: there were made and broken 
and rate pools; there the 


the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreements 
wholesalers came to beg for rebates. The office windows 
in the 80’s looked out. on an Omaha in the throes of a 
real-estate boom. And all in it and tied to it were the 
men and the businesses that. looked not to farm prosper 
ity but to the roads for their wealth and success. So the 
town roared along in its boom, heedless of the growing 
wrath of the farmers, and the gilded age was brought to 
Omaha. In 1887 there were real estate transfers amount- 
ing to no less than $31,000,000. Then, without warning 
the boom collapsed, but before it did a new and power 
ful set of landlords arrived. On the 17th of March, 1887, 
Gustavus Swift went thru the yards and packing houses 
of South Omaha. ‘*The presence of the prince of packers 
excites comment on every hand and is thought to have 
a deeper significance than most people suppose.’’ It did. 

Omaha promoters, thru a gift of land and cash and 
$100,000 worth of stock in the vards, induced Swift to 
come. A similar subsidy was accepted by Armour, who 
opened a packing house with his lieutenant, Cudahy. 
Banks were organized near the vard to handle cattle 
loans, and into these banks the packers went. From now 
on a ecattle-feeder borrowed money from a packer con 
trolled bank and sold his livestock in a ‘‘free market’ 
controlled by packers also. 


, 


This new development caused many an anxious hour 
in the railroad offices of Omaha; it meant a division of 
power. And the packers were getting into the railroad 
hoards. Among the greatest shippers in the counry, they 
were able to exact rebates in the form of ‘‘mileage,’’ a 
subsidy on every refrigerator car the roads hauled. 
By acting in concert they were in a position to erush 
competition and establish themselves as a trust. 

Between the rairoads and the packers, the grain 
growers and cattle raisers found themselves in a vise. 
Under the pressure they redoubled their attacks upon the 
courts, upon the State House at Lineoln, and on ‘Wash- 
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ington. On February 1, 1887, Congress passed the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. On April 1, 1888, Swift began oper- 
ations at South Omaha. On May 16, 1888, Congress or- 
dered an investigation of the packers. It was found that 
they were strongly entrenched and acting in collusion, 
fixing the retail price of beef in the East and squeezing 
cattle raisers in the West. 

The tying together of the roads and the packers was 
a symptom of what was happening thruout the whole 
American economy as it became more tightly knit. And 
the beleaguered farmers were now incessant in their 
agitation. 

As to the Union Pacific—its affairs were now in 
confusion. Every conceivable sort of pillage was turn- 
ing the road, physically, into ‘‘two streaks of rust and 
a right of way.’’ The Burlington was in better shape. 
The road was making money, and politically it had the 
edge on the U. P. 

The result of these pressures was the forming of the 
Populist Party—the People’s Party—in Kansas in the 
spring of 1890. Into it went Grangers, the leaders of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, cheap-money men, and _silverites. 
That fall they voted for the first time and the election 
returns alarmed the railroad men and astounded the 
East. The rebels had won four U. S. Senators, forty-nine 
Congressmen, three Governors, and the control of eight 
legislatures. In the fall of 1891, with conditions on the 
farms almost intolerable and the storm warnings of a 
national panic plainly visible, 18,000 covered wagons 
crossed the Missouri. They were homesteaders, quitting 
Nebraska, a country under a curse. It was in this atmos- 
phere in July, 1892, that delegates from all over the West 
and South journeyed to Omaha for the first national con- 
vention of the Populist Party. The day fixed was July 
4th. The agrarian declaration of independence was about 
to be given to the world. 

On the first of July, a Friday, the delegates began 
to straggle in. Delegates in covered wagons—some had 
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come a thousand miles and spent weeks on the way— 
camped on the edge of town and <:kirmished fer water 
and firewood. General Van Wyck, ‘‘the silent pardrer’’ 
of the Burlington, was at the Paxton. General Weaver, 
the long-mustached Populist idol of Iowa, was at the 
Millard. Down the hall the Silver League had its head- 
quarters. 

They are coming, Father Abraham, they are com- 
ing. And with banners. ‘‘ What is home without a mort- 
gage?’’ asked one. Terence V. Powderly, Grand Master 
of the nearly defunct Knights of Labor, was expected 
on the morrow; so were Anna Howard Shaw and Susan 
Bb. Anthony. Young Hamlin Garland, the literary dar- 
ling of the Populists, was due at any minute. 


This swelling crowd could by no means be termed 
‘‘labor.’’ They were neither urban nor proletarian. Fariu 
owners—with mortgages—predominated, They and the 
little business men from the small towns wanted to ‘‘ get 
on’’ and they wanted protection in order to get on. 





There were farm delegates in stiff Sunday suits and 
celluloid collars, there were bony-faced women with 
hair in door-knobs, there were young farmers’ wives 
with children in arms. Country lawyer delegates were 
there, and country preachers in Come-to-Jesus coats. 
There were country editors—sandy-haired ones with 
Adam’s apples, sour-faced old ones, burning young ones. 
Here was Dan Freeman, the first man in the United 
States to take out a claim under the Homestead Act, and 
Bill Dech with ‘‘a heart as big as his feet and no shoe 
was ever made too big for him.’’ There were Union vet- 
erans in blue, Confederate Populists in uniform, Negro 
delegates from the South, Single Taxers, Prohibitionists, 
Knights of Labor, Greenbackers, and Women’s Rights- 
ers. Every important Eastern paper had its correspond- 
ents in Omaha; they had come prepared to turn out de- 
risive copy and, confronted by the lunatics and radical 
mountebanks, they could do it. It was a different story 
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when they faced the farmer delegates whose faces 
showed so plainly the terrible mill they had been thru. 


Sunday, July 3rd, had been set apart as a solemn 
memorial service for the dead Populist hero of North 
Carolina, Colonel Leonidas Polk. While the platform 
committee sweated over their labors in the hotels, the 
delegates gathered. See them now, waiting for the exer- 
cises to begin. They had been jeered and taunted from 
one end of the country to the other; they were rurals, 
hicks and jays. They were not ‘‘respectable’’ and they 
vearned to be respectable with a most terrible yearning. 
There were no words to describe the feelings of the farm- 
er’s wife driving into the county seat in a dress made 
over three times, knowing that all her dresses would be 
so. The thought of a pale blue challis, never to be 
achieved, could wring the heart. Did they and their men 
feel self-conscious as they went into polities? Their be- 
liefs and hopes were almost identical with those who had 
got on. This was the ‘‘farmers’ rising,’’ the defiance of 
the poor relations of America. 

Before this whispering, restless, respectably thread- 
bare throng, young Mr. Garland rose to read a story 
which he ealled ‘‘ Under the Lion”™s Paw.’’ The horrors 
of farm debt hung over many in the audience; they knew. 
When the story teller came to his climax, with the des- 
perate farmer turning upon the money lender: ‘‘ Make 
out y’r deed an’ mor’gage an’ git off’n my land an?’ 
don’t. ye ever cross my line agin; if y’do [’l] kill ye!’’ it 
was more than some of them could stand. 

And then Mrs. Lease. Some might identify her as the 
lady lawyer from Kansas, the wife of a Wichita druggist, 
but to others she was the heroine of rebellion. Yesterday 
in the Coliseum, ‘‘Our Queen Mary,’’ as General Weaver 
called her, had driven the delegates frantic with enthusi 
asm while ‘‘the five-minute rule lay a helpless wreck un- 
der her feet.’’ This was the lady, in a black-and-yellow 
dress, with ‘‘a voice with the depth of a trombone, easily 
heard in the remotest part of the hall,’’ who was the star 
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of the afternoon. ‘‘The prairies of Kansas,’’ she said, 
‘fare dotted over with the graves of women who have 
died of mortgage on the farm.’’ There was weeping. Aft 
the last, when Colonel Polk had been extolled, the solemn 
vathering arose and sang: ‘‘ We Shall Meet in the Sweet 
Bye and Bye.’’ 

These preliminaries prepared the delegates for the 
4th of July when the platform was brought in. The plat- 
form got more cheers than the candidates. Government 
ownership and government aid from a government cap 
tured and run by ‘‘the little men’’ was the core of their 
thought. 

The convention, it was plain, was no routine Repub 
lican or Democratic raree-show in which all the hoary old 
shibboleths were brought out by ‘‘railroad cappers’’ and 
dusted off. The platform meant something. There wasn’t 
« plank in it that the delegates could not instantly recog- 
nize. All this was what they had argued out at home, 
sitting up at night in farm kitchens. Country editors 
who, in their smudged weeklies, had urged on the cause, 
elowed with exultation. Nuckolls and Red Willow Coun 
ties were one thing; this was a national convention. Few 
of the delegates dreamed that it was not only the first 
convention, but practically the last; that four years later 
they would be seduced by a silver-tongued careerist with 
a panacea. No. Now the future was bright. 


This was in fact, almost the high point of the agra- 
rian enthusiasm. Never again would they believe and 
feel this way: 


‘*‘The interests of rural and civic labor are, the 
same; their enemies are identical. . . Transporta- 
tion being a means of exchange anda public neces 
sity, the government should own and operate the 
railroads in the interests of the people. . . a just, 
equitable and efficient means of (currency) distribu- 
tion tax not to exceed two per cent per annum, to be 
provided as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the 
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Farmers’ Alliance. .. The land, including all the nat- 
ural sources of wealth, is the heritage of the people 
and should not be menopolized for speculative pur- 


poses. .. a graduated income tax. . . government 
owned telephone and telegraph . . . the Australian 
ballot. . . the initiative and referendum. . . eight 


hour day. . . no subsidy or national aid to any pri 
vate corporation for any purpose.”’ 


Then they proceeded to nominate the Union Gen 
eral Weaver for the first place on the ticket, and the 
Confederate General Field for the second place. 


Almost while they were cheering their candi 
dates, on the night of July 5, 1892, a boatload of 
Pinkerton detectives moved up the Monongahela Riv- 
er above Pittsburgh and began the attack on the mea 
barricaded in the Carnegie Steelworks at Home 
stead. If it was all up with the propertyless steel 
workers in Pittsburgh it was all up with the farmers 
and little business men at Omaha. That fall they 
voted and polled over a million votes and twenty-two 
in the Electoral College, but the tide already was 
turning; they had fallen behind 1890 in many of the 
States. Though the farmers of Nebraska had succes- 
ses still to come, though they would elect a governor 
and send ‘‘windy Allen,’’ the ‘‘honest judge of Madi- 
son,’’ to the Senate, their great effort had _ failed. 
The Burlington and the Union Pacific, and all the 
Eastern industrial power which these two names rep- 
resented in Nebraska, were still in control. Mr. Ol- 
ney, the Burlington’s General Counsel, had _ been 
made Attorney General by Mr. Cleveland. He wrote 
the frightened Mr. Perkins (then president of the 
Burlington) : 


‘‘The (Interstate Commerce) Commission, as 
its functions have now been limited by the courts, is, 
or can be made, of great use tothe railroads. It 
satisfies the popular clamor for a government super- 
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vision of railroads, at the same time that that super- 
vision is almost entirely nominal. Further, the older 
such a commission gets to be, the more inclined i 
will be found to take the business and railroad view 
of things. It thus becomes a sort of barrier between 
the railroad corporations and the people and a sori 
of protection against hasty and crude legislation 
hostile to railroad interests. ..The part of wisdom 
is not to destroy the Commission, but to utilize it.’’ 


No, the farmers were licked. The little man’s day was 
over. Four years later in 1896, when they gave their souls 
to the boy orator of the Platte, Mark Hanna and the Wa!l 
Streeters beat them for good and all. 


Quite accidentally, the rout of the Populists and 
their ideas was celebrated by the victors at Omaha in 
1898. There was held the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 
What had commenced in the dark days of ’95 as the mad 
scheme of a few Omaha men and other Western capital- 
ists to help revive trade turned out to be a stunning ad- 
vertisement of American business and returning pros- 
perity. 

Some Omaha business men looked crosseyed at iliec 
idea of a fair. Where was the money to come from? But 
they didn’t all feel that way, least of all Gurdon W. Wat- 
tles, a former Iowa banker who had come to Omaha on 
the eve of the panic of ’93. Mr. Wattles had gone thru a 
strenuous youth on a poor Iowa farm and had accumulat- 
ed a number of small-town banks before he sold out and 
came to Omaha. He joined organizations right and left, 
wore a mustache and a stiff collar, spoke at luncheons, 
and did it all with a high moral tone. Not for him the 
convivial habits of Count Creighton—who had received 
‘his patent of nobility from Leo XIII in ’95—nor the rau- 
cous ejaculations of Bill Paxton. Those two worthies still 
lived, but the old-timers, the pioneers, were passing from 
the scene. The new types for the new era were in sight. 
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Wattles was it; the twentieth-century go-getter had ar- 
rived in Omaha and the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
vave him the chance to show what he could do. 


The main trouble was in raising the money, but Mr. 
Wattles and his colleagues could not be daunted. The 
Street Railway and the Gas Company chipped in ten 
thousand dollars apiece and so did Mr. Kountze, the 
banker; the Stockvards and the New York Life Insur 
ance Company were good for five thousand and so was 
P. D. Armour. For a time the railroad people doubted the 
whole thing, but finally Mr. Holdrege was persuaded to 
go over to the Burlington and see Mr. Perkins. Once upen 
a time a locomotive engineer on the Burlington bought 
his wife a silk dress. Mr. Perkins was outraged at the ex 
travagance and denounced it. But the exposition was 
znother thing. He put the Burlington down for a $30,000 
donation and the other roads fell into line. Work on the 
exposition proceeded apace and the fair was opened on 
the Ist of June, 1898. It was a triumph and everybody in 
Omaha knew it. 

During the worst of the hard times one could catch 
a street car on Farnam Street and ride out thru a sad 
part of town filled with building lots which, after the 
real-estate collapse of the 80’s, had gone back to corn 
fields. Here in this tract, not far from the river bluff, a 
depression had been scooped out for a lagoon and around 
it was built, out of plaster of Paris and excelsior, a group 
of glittering white buildings. The architecture, ‘‘freely 
inspired by the classic and the renaissance,’’ had no re- 
lation whatever to the life history of the plains and moun- 
tain country. Nor was it intended to have. More even 
than an advertisement of Omaha and the West, the fair 
was a reflection of the state of mind of its promoters. It 
was like a shot in the arm to leave the well-worn corner 
of 16th and Farnam, with all the familiar feeling of ev- 
ery-day Mid-Western existence, and step inside an en- 
closure half a mile long, all set about with ‘‘old Ivory’’ 
domes, sodded grass plots, flaming canna beds, and Cor- 
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inthian columns. Flights of broad stairs looked down on 
a sheet of Missouri River water, dotted with gondolas 
and buttressed with dead-white balustrades. 

The Fine Arts palace included Bougereau’s ‘‘ Retura 
of Spring,’’ valued at $50,000; but the chief place was re- 
served for the now politically impotent Agriculture. The 
victors could afford to be generous and they were. Cass 
Gilbert was selected to design this mausoleum, ‘‘free 
Renaissance’’ also, with its garlands of wheat, corn, and 
fruit in brilliant colors. To crown all, ‘‘the monotony of 
the skyline was relieved by afine group of statuary 
Prosperity supported by Labor and Integrity.’’ 

Where was the old sod house now, and the mortgaged 
homestead? Of what moment were drouth, grasshoppers, 
plutocrats and the Credit Mobilier to farmers privileged 
to behold this stupendous spectacle, symbolic of a glory 
they had never known? What would Mary Lease have 
said of this temple to Pomona and Ceres, two ladies never 
yet seen in the cornfields of Nebraska? What of Charlie 
Wooster, the member from Merrick County who had op- 
posed the State appropriation on the ground that the fair 
was ‘‘a scheme gotten up by and for the benefit of Omaha 
bankers!’’ No. All envy, all complaint was dumb in the 
face of the splendid show. 

‘*Not a cloud marred the perfection of the cerulean 
vault . . . all the cardinal and semi-cardinal points of 
the compass converged at Omaha’’ on that first day of 
June, A platform had been set up at one end of the shim- 
mering Grand Court, and on it sat the notables: Presi- 
dent Wattles in his top hat, with General Counsel Bald- 
win of the Union Pacific near by. The U.P., down and out 
at last, had been bought at auction by the Harriman syn- 
dicate only a few months before. There was a St. Louis 
parson to offer prayer and the Honorable John L. Web- 
ster, variously Union Pacifie attorney and counsel to the 
Street Railway, to listen to the prayer. And there was the 
Populist Governor, Silas Holcomb, sole representative of 
another bankruptcy, far more disastrous than that of the 
Union Pacific. All were waiting in the white, hot sunshine 
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tor Mr. McKinley to press the telegraph key in Washing- 
ton. 

The message came, the parson prayed. Then Mr. 
Wa.tles took off his top hat and faced the crowd. ‘‘ Fifty 
vears ago,’’ said he, ‘‘the larger part of the country west 
of the Mississippi was indicated on the map as the Great 
American Desert. No less than 80,000 miles of railroad 
have been constructed in the Trans-Mississippi country 
since that day. Great cities have been built and manu- 
facturing has assumed enormous proportions. This mag- 
nificient exposition, illustrating the products of our soil 
and mines and factories, will pale into insignificance at 
the close of the twentieth century. When the agricul- 
tural resources of this rich country are fully developed 
..when our natural products shall be manufactured here, 
then this Trans-Mississippi country will support a pop- 
ulation in peace and plenty greater than the population 
of any other nation in the world. This exposition opens 
new fields to the investor, inspires the ambition of the 
genius, incites the emulation of States, and stands the 
crowning glory in the history of the West.’’ 


If anybody had told Mr. Wattles that within forty 
years the Middle West would be a network of bankrupt 
railroads, a region with dwindling manufactures, a de- 
clining population, and with agriculture in the toils, the 
banker would probably have thought him insane. For 
on that day in Omaha there was about to begin what was 
later known as ‘‘the Golden Age of Nebraska.’’ There 
were long and bitter complaints of embalmed beef in 
Cuba; but the packers who had helped to back the expo- 
sition provided no exhibit of army meat at Omaha. No. 
‘A month ago,’’ said the Honorable Mr. Webster, ‘‘the 
American people were disposed to cling to the tradition 
al policy of isolation; today they receive with patriotic 
enthusiasm the doctrine of annexation and conquest.”’ 
The Star of Empire had become Manifest Destiny, but 
the main offices of the new goddess were in the same 
place — New York City. 
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The budding McKinley prosperity burst into bloom 
in Omaha on the night after Christmas, 1899, when a se- 
lect company of guests witnessed the marriage of Gen- 
eral Cowin’s daughter, Edna, to young Jack Cudahy, the 


son of Mike, the packer — ‘‘one of the most fashionabie 
weddings ever witnessed in Omaha.’’ 
It was indeed a mystical union — the age of the 


pioneers was about to be joined to the age of the trusts. 
This wedding in a little inland city reflected the change 
that had come over the economic landscape. A European 
crop failure in 1897 had made a great void which Ameri- 
can grains could fill. Gold on the African Rand, soon to 
be followed by the Klondike and the discovery of the 
eyanide process for gold extraction, settled the hash of 
the Free Silverites. But more important still, the Ameri 
‘an industrial establishment, if not complete, was at last 
on its feet and the dependence on European capital was 
over. The interest drain slackened and industry now 
turned toward exploiting the home market. Through the 
nineties the trusts had been forming in that golden East 
to which Union Pacific and Burlington officials had 
looked for orders since the Middle West began. Now, at 
this solemn moment, the absentee landlords received the 
benediction of the church. 

And when it was all over and General Cowin left 
the church, he took the frontier era with him, while the 
happy pair went out to start the new century. At the 
station waited the Olivette. All new and shining from the 
car shops, it was the first private car ever chartered out 
of Omaha that did not belong to a railroad official. The 
packers and the roads, Edna and Jack. What God hath 
joined, let no man nor circumstance of history put asun- 
der. Ora! Ora pro nobis. 

If, by any chance, young Mr. and Mrs. Cudahy stood 
on the back platform of the train as it rolled across the 
Missouri River bridge, they could have seen the spraw]- 
ing little city of 100,000 spread out before them. Toward 
the south were the smoking stacks of the packing houses 
and the gray blur of the stockyards. Farther north, on 
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the summit of the river bank, was the City Hall with its 
tower, the red dressed stone of the Omaha Bee, and the 
New York Life building. Down the slope from the sum- 
mit came the chief streets of the town, .. down toward 
the wholesale district near the river and the old ‘‘Third 
Ward,’’ in which was the segregated district, the 
stronghold of the boss of the town, Tom Dennison. 

Tom Dennison, a gambler and for more than thirty 
years the political administrator of Omaha, came there 
in 1890 after getting a start in the mining towns of the 
West. Reputedly the representative of a gambling syn- 
dicate, he found Omaha what it had been from the be- 
ginning—wide open. Immediately upon his arrival he 
called upon the president of one of the banks. After de- 
positing seventy-five thousand dollars, he told the presi- 
dent that the bank might use fifty thousand of it as they 
saw fit. The banker seems to have recognized a kindred 
spirit. 

Rival gamblers presently found their houses closed 
by the police; they were not allowed to re-open. Before 
1900 Dennison’s control went far beyond his gambling 
interests. The consolidation going on in business every- 
where was being organized in vice. He was strong for 
big business. It was his function to act as the political 
agent of the great absentees and the dominant local bus- 
iness interests; to run the machinery, turn in the requi- 
site majorities and collect the tolls from gamblers, saloon- 
keepers, and prostitutes—tolls that swelled the bank ac- 
counts of those same local interests. To do all these 
things required ruthlessness, tact, and calculation. Den- 
nison had these skills; he performed his function expert- 
ly, and ambitious politicians came from other cities to 
study his machine. 

The Mayor, James Dahlman, a man of great charm 
and affability, kept a sort of open house at the City Hall 
and was known to everybody as Jim. Originally a Texas 
cowhand, Dahlman followed the cattle trails to Nebras- 
ka, and in time became known as the Perpetual Mayor 
of Omaha. He made no attempt to exploit his office— 
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indeed, he died broke—but placidly, and without inter- 
ference, ran the routine administration of the town. The 
actual machinery was in the hands of Dennison. 

To favored business men went paving, building, and 
printing contracts. The dispersion of the vice revenue 
was a vital concern to other business men. This revenue 
was large. By 1911 it was estimated that the number of 
prostitutes practicing in Omaha was over 2,600, the most 
ambitious of these houses operating under police pro- 
tection. The income from the combined liquor-prostitu- 
tion-gambling sources was prodigious. The population 
of Omaha in 1910 was 124,000. For the years 1905-1911 
the average yearly income from al] the houses was $17,- 
760,000. This was one of many sources, one remove 
from the farms, from which came the prosperity of 
Omaha in the Golden Age. But a profound stillness cov- 
ers the bank accounts of those families who for more 
than a generation exploited not alone the labor of their 
‘*fellow-citizens’’ but their pleasure as well. 

The establishment of Dennison as the boss and co- 
ordinator completed the pattern for Omaha in the day 
of the ‘‘triumph of business enterprise.’’ The city had 
reached its maturity; it reflected in little the closely 
knit economy of the great financial centers to which 
Omaha paid tribute. It was essential that the railroads 
maintain their control over the State, and in March, 
1905, Mr. Newbranch, the Lincoln correspondent of the 
Omaha World-Herald, was writing to his paper: ‘‘The 
House this morning yielded up the pound of flesh to the 
last drop of blood and laid it, all dripping and gory, on 
the already overladen altar of the allied railroads lob- 
by.’’ But in general things ran smoothly. To complete 
the control of the local interests only one more thing was 
necessary: labor must be kept down. It was. 

One of the financial landmarks of the town was the 
street railway. By 1902 Mr. Wattles owned nearly five 
thousand shares in it. An energetic man, he and his as- 
sociates now proceeded to reorganize the company and 
acquire the Council Bluffs street car company and their 
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most precious possession, ‘‘the Bridge,’’ a toll bridge 
and the only highway bridge of any kind that crosses 
the Missouri at Omaha, and popularly regarded as a 
gold mine. Mr. Wattles and his friends were now ready 
for riches. And with the help of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation (membership in which was confidential) and 
a great strike-breaking firm of New York City, all 
resistance in the ranks of labor was crushed; the union 
was destroyed. Victory had been costly—but it was vic- 
tory! 

‘‘The Golden Age of Nebraska’’ was now approach- 
ing its meridian and it was powerfully reflected in Oma- 
ha. Between 1900 and 1910 the average value per farm 
had risen from $6,000 to $16,000. Yet concealed in this 
prosperity were signs of great changes. By 1910 the at- 
trition of the soil was discernible in the plains region, 
but not many discerned it. The agricultural schools, by 
precept and example, had been laboring for years to in- 
crease the productivity of the soil but they could only 
advise. With the rise in land values came an increase in 
tenantry. The orginal settlers had been owners. Every 
farm depression had its train of foreclosures the long 
drought of the "90s worst of all. 

At the time, through a confused and highly com- 
plicated series of actions, the power and the influence of 
the railroads were changing. The day of the empire build- 
ers was over. And as it faded, the direct political dic- 
tation of the railroads faded also. Was such dictation 
longer necessary? Was capital seeking new fields for 
exploitation, leaving the railroads not a business, but in 
some strange mysterious way an institution that could 
defy change? Great powers had been given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but the vast maze of the rate 
structure remained to defy them, as it has defied them 
ever since. Though the railroads were privately owned, 
their institutional character was inescapable. 

An institution, not a utility! Already rigid and with 
lime in its bones, the railroad rate structure was left to 
choke and dam the stream of economic life. The Jay 
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Goulds of a later day, the New York bankers and pro- 
moters, would find it highly profitable to promote bank- 
ruptcies and reorganizations. That would come with the 
old age of private ownership. But as it was, the institu- 
tion was safe. In the name of the widow, the orphan, and 
the insurance company, im the name of the economy 
itself, the railroads must be preserved. What had been 
predatory and omnipotent had become sacred and im- 
movable, 

On the 15th of June, 1914, the Panama Canal was 
opened. If there were persons in Omaha who realized 
what. the effect would be on Middle West railroad towns 
whose prosperity as distribution points depended on 
favorable differentials, those persons made no great out- 
ery. Did they foresee a time when to ship plows from 
Moline to the Atlantic coast and then bring them around 
through the Canal to Pacifie ports would be cheaper 
than to ship directly west via Omaha? They did not. The 
attention of the world was fixed upon Europe; Liege 
had fallen and the German army was advancing on Paris. 
The closing of the Stock Exchange in New York was 
largely intended to slow down the frantic effort of Eu- 
ropean investors to liquidate their holdings in America. 
Finance capital in America had come of age; the end of 
Nebraska’s golden time was in sight. 

Yet no one knew of it; agriculture was flourishing, 
farm prices were high, and land prices were rising. It 
took a long time for the War to reach these people; they 
enjoyed the prosperity and they were opposed to the 
War. It was not until Omaha business men discovered 
that patriotism and profit were joined that the farmers 
found out what had happened to them. 

Then ensued the organization of the Non-Partisan 
League in 1917, the break of the Dennison machine and 
defeat of Jim Dahlman in 1918, the great riot at City 
Hall in 1919, and finally the World-Herald editorial that 
won the Pulitzer prize. ‘‘ ...It is over now. Thank 
God! Omaha henceforth will be as safe for its citizens 
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and as safe for the visitors within its gates as any city 
in the land. Its respectable and law-abiding people 
comprising 99 per cent of the population will see to 
that.’’ 

On the next election day, in 1921, the Dennison ma- 
jorities rolled in; there was thanksgiving in the back 
recom in the Budweiser Saloon and the gang once more 
had control of the city. Finis coronat opus! 


Meanwhile, James EK. Davidson of the Nebraska 
Power Company had become one of the leading citizens 
of Omaha. He was the resident representative of the lat- 
est of the great absentee landlords, the power industry 
which had its headquarters in New York. Remote con- 
trol of public utilities, even in Nebraska, was not a new 
thing but it did not become common until about the time 
of the War. But now once more the Middle West was 
going to be milked for the benefit of distant promoters. 

In 1928 nine out of fifteen directors of the ‘‘ Nebras- 
ka’? Power Company were Omaha men. They had re- 
ceived in dividends as high as 160 per cent in a single 
vear, and there was an agreement by which the stock 
of a retiring director would be purchased by the New 
York company at 150 per cent in excess of what he paid 
for it. Rome in her prime does not ignore the local chiefs 
in Gallie villages. 

The catastrophic stock market crash of 1929 in the 
industrial Kast had had a long foreshadowing in the ag- 
ricultural West. Independent agriculture was bogging 
down and there was no sign that it would rise again. 
Briefly, this was the situation: The Civil War broke the 
political power of agriculture. Industry thereafter had 
at its disposal great subsidies in the shape of tariffs, 
bounties, and land grants. In addition, huge sums of 
Kuropean capital were poured in. The expansion of in- 
dustry began. In the ease of the Middle West it first took 
the form of the railroads which brought in settlers and 
for more than a generation controlled local government. 
The profit from these ventures was earried East and 
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partly used to pay the interest on European debt. Later 
came the great packers and the grain speculators and 
their profit also was carried eastward. Last, in point of 
time, were the Wall-Street-controlled power companies 
and the great dairy corporations. The process was one 
of assisting development and simultaneously milking the 
Middle West of every possible dollar. 

That one result of this exploitation would be the 
gutting of soil fertility was foreseen by only a handful 
of persons in the agricultural schools and on the farms. 
But it was true none the less, and it was possible that 
the day might come when, deprived of a market and 
with the soil wealth gone, the Middle ‘West would _ be- 
come, not a desert, but one vast rural slum. 

The incoming New Deal in 1933 found American 
industry without a market, American agriculture with- 
out a market, and with the liquid capital, as of old, 
draining into Eastern banks . . .Through crop control it 
eut the acreage and gave bounties to the farmers. It 
assisted the conservation of natural resources, and it 
gave aid and encouragement toward the public owner- 
ship of power. But Federal largess found its way 
promptly back to the great Eastern banks. The New 
Deal could not or dared not get at this concentration of 
Eastern wealth. 

When to all this were added the three terribie 
drought years of °34, ’36, and °37, the Middle West was 
brought to its knees. In 1937, for the first time in our 
history, agricultural imports exceeded exports. Dust 
storms clouded the whole region of the plains; erosion 
had done its work, tons of topsoil had either been blown 
away or borne down the Mississippi. Now it was clearly 
seen that the population was shrinking. 

For years the rate of population growth in the Mid- 
dle West had been slowing down. After the War came 
the greatest migration of modern times, the move to the 
Pacifie Coast. Those Middle West farmers who had sold 
out at the height of the boom moved to California to 
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spend their old age. They were followed by busted farm- 
ers who hoped to get another start. At the same time 
another sort of migration was going on all over the 
country. The cities were sucking in people from the 
farms. Omaha felt it. As the folk from the farms and 
country moved, the little Nebraska towns shrank and 
had trouble in paving the bills for loeal government. 
Then in January, 1938, when the Census Burean pubk- 
lished its estimates, Nebraska showed an absolute di 

cline with fewer people in the State than in 1930. If mi- 
gration had swelled the numbers on the Coast, the great 
bulk of the population increase was in the sacred *‘offi- 
cial territory,’’ the region north of the Ohio and east. of 
the Mississippi where the largest part of the nation’s 
manufacturing was done. The Middle West was ‘‘drying 
up;’’ the exploiting East was doubling back upon itself. 
Across the broad landseape lay the railroad wrecks: 
memorials to the forces that broke the power of agri- 
culture so long ago. Of the ten railroads that enter Oma- 
ha, seven were insolvent in 1937. The golden age had 
left a bequest of ‘‘more than 47 per cent of Nebraska 
farms operated by tenants, and the majority of these 
tenants rented the tilled land on a crop-share basis.”’ 


How was Omaha to face this future? It depended on 
the farms, and though business could go along on its 
momentum for a time and live on the fat stored up in 
the golden age, the fat could not last forever ... Years 
before, the Populists had recognized that whatever the 
private sentiments of the local banker and the railroad 
manager might be, they were, functionally, the agents 
of the distant money power. When to their number were 
added the packing-house superintendents, the power- 
company managers, the representatives of the dairy cor- 
porations and their legal support, the local cast of char- 
acters for the absentee landlords was complete. These 
agents, along with the local business leaders, were now 
confronted with the task of getting what juice thev could 
from a sucked orange. 
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Now on the parched and harassed plains the rains 
are falling onee more and there is new hope. Along with 
the attempts of the New Deal to bolster farm prices have 
gone efforts toward flood control and soil conservation. 
After years of disappointment, perhaps the Missouri 
River will be open for barge traffie before much more 
time is past. Where, in 1933, a number of power pro- 
jects had been undertaken with Federal assistance, now 
they are combining with the little municipal plants to 
form a grid system. 


Yet, whatever promise there may be in electrie pow- 
er, the facet cannot be avoided that the chief working 
occupation of the region is commercial agriculture car- 
ried on by individual farmers. The prospects of commer- 
cial agriculture are bleak indeed. If the resources avail- 
able for absentee exploitation diminish, the exploitation 
continues nevertheless and eastward the attenuated 
stream of profit pours. 


It is now forty-five years since Frederick Jackson 
‘Turner read his memorable paper on the closing of the 
frontier, but though the frontier of Bill Paxton and 
Count Creighton is gone, the thought that dominated 
Omaha in that day dominates it still. Surrounded by the 
ghosts of a vanished past, the local banker murmurs 
‘The railroads have been so good to us.’’ O Pioneers! 


Editor’s Note: George R. Leighton of New York City, as- 
sociate editor of Harper’s Magazine, during the years 1937 and 
1938 spent many weeks in Nebraska and in the Historical Society 
libraries gathering material for the story of Omaha that was 
published in Harper’s in July and August, 1938. It is here pub- 
lished in abridged form as a splendid example of present-day 
historical narrative and magazine writing. Obviously intended to 
bring Omaha’s faults into highlight, the articles created a mild 
sensation for a time, but the old town still jogs along in _ its 
familiar gait. 

The illustrations used in this article (with exception of that 
on page 304), are from a collection drawn from Harper’s Weekly 
and Harper’s New Monthly magazines of the period. 








John Holbrook Powers 
Populist Candidate for Governor of Nebraska in 1890 
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Il. JOHN HOLBROOK POWERS 


By Addison E. Sheldon 


It seems altogether appropriate to follow the article 
upon William V. Allen, published in the last issue of Ne- 
braska History, with a sketch of John H. Powers. These 
two men, widely different in physical and mental char- 
acteristics, in their training and their modes of thought 
and expression, were firmly united in sympathy for the 
common people and in a devotion to the cause in which 
they were natural leaders. 

Allen and Powers were the two first leaders of the 
People’s movement in Nebraska. There was a multitude 
of other leade:s—Holcomb, the first Populist governor; 
McKeighan, keenest student and most torrential speaker 
upon the platform; Jay Burrows, strongest editorial 
writer, and many others. But the logic of the years makes 
it more and more clear that to John H. Powers and Wil 
liam V. Allen belong the most enduring places in the roll 
of first leaders in the People’s movement in Nebraska. 

My first personal contact with John H. Powers was 
in the ‘‘off year’’ campaign of 1891. At that time we 
held in Nebraska a general state election every year. In 
the odd-numbered vears we elected District and Supreme 
Court judges, university regents and county officers. In 
the even-numbered years we elected the principal state 
officers, members of congress and members of the legis- 
lature. 

After the historical election of 1890 when the Peo 
ple’s Party first appeared on Nebraska ballots; the fiery 
controversy over the prohibition amendment; the first 
ereat battles in the Nebraska legislature between the 
rising People’s movement and the conservative control 
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of the Republican Party and a section of the Democratic 
Party, the campaign question which arose was how far 
the new People’s Party could draw to its standard th 
progressive members of the Republican and Democratic 
parties in numbers sufficient to win the state election 
About the only Populist lawyer in the state when the 
Farmers’ Alliance began was J. W. Edgerton (‘‘our 
Joe’’) of Osceola, father of Mrs. Maud E. Nugquist, at 
present member of the State Board of Control. Edgerton 
was the nearly unanimous choice of the People’s Party 
convention for the office of justice of the Supreme Court. 
He was a plain country lawyer, without any town frills, 
who could talk to the cornfield farmers in their own dia- 
lect; who dressed in cornfield clothes and used his own 
grammar when deeply stirred, 

The Democratic Party in Nebraska was in a divided 
condition with young William Jennings Bryan just elect- 
ed to congress, but the older conservative Democrats 
like J. Sterling Morton and George L. Miller in control. 
The Democratic convention nominated J. H. Broady a 
strong lawyer, an upright judge and popular where he 
was known. It was clear that the election lay between 
Edgerton, the Populist nominee, and Judge A. M. Post of 
Columbus, the Republican nominee, Judge Broady was a 
Democrat in sympathy with the People’s movement. He 
withdrew from the ticket, and the Democratic committee 
having authority left the place blank. It was the idea of 
leading Democrats of both factions that the bulk of 
Democratic votes would go to Edgerton and elect him. 
A very unfortunate mistake was made in the campaign 
by a virulent, scandalous personal attack upon Judge 
Post. Whatever truth there was in the attack, one effeet 
was to drive thousands of votes to Judge Post who was 
known as an able judge. Kdward Rosewater and the 
Omaha Bee strongly opposed and denounced Edgerton as 
unqualified for the office. At the election the vote was as 
follows: 

A. M. Post (6,447 
J. W. Edgerton 72,311 
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John H. Powers, Frugal Campaign Speaker 


I received word from the Populist State Committee 
that John H. Powers would make several speeches under 
my sponsorship in northwest Nebraska in the campaign, 
and that he would arrive in Chadron about a certain date. 
The Northwestern passenger train from the east arrived 
in Chadron at a very early morning hour. As I was not 
sure Mr. Powers would be on that train, I slept the sleep 
of a hardworking country editor. At early breakfast time 
I received a telegram that Mr. Powers would arrive on 
the train which had come and departed while I slept. Im- 
mediately I started to find him. There were two good 
hotels in Chadron. He was not registered at either one. 
I bethought me of a second-rate, dollar-a-dav place some 
times frequented by wandering laborers or drouth-strick- 
en homesteaders. Sure enough John H. Powers, elected 
vovernor by the honest voters in 1890, had gone to this 
place to save expenses, as he explained to me. This was 
characteristic of Mr. Powers. There was no style about 
his clothes; no flamboyant oratory in his speeches. | 
took him in charge and together we visited several Peo- 
ple’s rallies in our region. I came to have for this quiet, 
sunburned farmer and country preacher the highest re- 
gard I have ever had for any man. He was not only a 
student—he was a scholar in the wide realm of literature, 
human history and government. He began his speeches 
in a very quiet key, with a voice set upon its lower tones, 
vet distinetly audible. He spoke with a clear logic, an 
earnest, sympathetic emotion, rising to real bursts of 
homespun eloquence. In later years many people made 
objection to Mr. Powers because he was not a showy 
speaker. He was one of the most persuasive and effective 
campaigners I have ever traveled with. 


The Populist Campaign of 1892 


The Populist state Convention of 1892 was held in 
Kearney in a big tent supplied for the occasion. There 
was a large attendance, nearly every county in the state 
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heing represented. There was a genuine rivalry for the 
nomination for governor, Senator Charles H. Van Wyek, 
who had been a candidate before the Populist convention 
of 1890 where Powers was nominated, was strongly 
urged as the most likely candidate in the campaign. Van 
Wyck was a wealthy man, probably worth $250,000. He 
had served six vears in the United States senate. He had 
many friends in the Republican and Democratie parties. 
It was urged that he could secure votes which Mr. 
Powers could not, and this proved the most effective rea- 
son for his nomination. Van Wyek had commanded a 
regiment in the Union army. Mr. Powers had marched as 
a private in an Illinois regiment. Hach had a good Union 
army record and the Grand Army was then a strong 
force in Nebraska politics. 

It was the plan of Van Wyck’s friends to nominate 
John H. Powers for state auditor, that being the next best 
place on the ticket after governor. Mr. Powers firmly but 
quietly refused the nomination. He felt and his most ar 
dent supporters felt that he had once been elected and 
counted out and that he would be a stronger candidate 
than Van Wyck. In the campaign which followed the 
Democrats nominated J. Sterling Morton for governor. 
This was part of the plan of leading Republicans and 
Democrats to beat Van Wyck. The Republican candidate 
for governor was Lorenzo Crounse, of Fort Calhoun, 
father-in-law of Gilbert M. Hitchcock of the World Her 
ald. Edward Rosewater of the Bee was the leading cham 
pion of Judge Crounse. He had formerly supported Sena 
tor Van Wyck upon the Republican ticket. The campaign 
which followed was chiefly noted for lambasting attacks 
of Morton upon Van Wyck. Morton’s main object was to 
beat Van Wyck. He succeeded, although in Otoe county 
where both candidates lived, Van Wyek ran ahead of 
Morton. 


Sensational Election of 1893 


The sensational contest in the legislature of 1893 has 
already been related in the story of W. V. Allen. John 
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H. Powers had a large majority of the People’s Inde 
pendent caucus and was made the candidate in the legis 
lature. He never could secure the support of some Demo 
crats, and after long balloting the Populist caucus substi 
tuted W. L. Greene of Kearney as its nominee, The final 
event which resulted in the selection of Senator Allen 
was a great strategic victory for the People’s cause, since 
Allen carried a strength to Washington in combats on the 
floor of the senate which John H. Powers could not have 


done. 


Campaign of 1894 


In the Grand Island convention of 1894, friends of 
John H. Powers, Charles H. Van Wyek, Edward Rose- 
water and Gilbert M. Hitchcock were united upon Judge 
Silas A. Holeomb of Broken Bow as the strongest pos- 
sible Populist candidate. There was the promise of vie- 
tory in the air, for the Republicans had nominated 
Colonel T. J. Majors of Peru, had gloriously turned 
down Edward Rosewater, and had prepared an atmos 
phere for the union of all the progressive elements in 
the state for the election of Judge Holeomb. John H. 
Powers and his friends agreed that he would accept the 
nomination for state treasurer, which was given him by 
unanimous vote. An active and enthusiastic par- 
tv went away from the convention. 


The campaign which followed was one of great 
popular excitement. The corn crop of 1894 was a com- 
plete failure —only about 11,000,000 bushels of corn har- 
vested instead of 200,000,000. There was plenty of time 
for candidates’ rallies, and thousands of people as- 
sembled in great gatherings over the state. The Bryan 
Democrats secured control of the Democratic party in a 
most dramatic state convention. They joined their Popu- 
list friends for the most part, while the bolting gold- 
standard Cleveland Democrats marched out of the eon- 
vention and put up a bogus ticket to fool some of the 
voters. 
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The Bryan Silver Democratic convention endorsed 
the Populist candidates for governor, lieutenant govern- 
or, attorney general, land commissioner and state super 
intendent. They did not endorse Populist candidates for 
secretary of state, auditor and state treasurer. In the 
case of auditor, James C. Dahlman of Chadron, Demo- 
cratic nominee, withdrew in favor of John W. Wilson, 
Populist nominee, and Wilson was placed on the Bryan 
Democratic ticket. 

The reasons given why the Bryan Democrats did 
not endorse the whole Populist state ticket were these: 
In the first place, they thought the Populists ought to 
withdraw part of their ticket and endorse some of the 
Bryan Democrats. Another reason was that they wanted 
tc have some Brvan Democrats run to show that they 
had a majority over the Cleveland Gold Democrats, who 
nominated a full state ticket. 

In the verv heated election which followed, the 
Populist candidate for governor, with Bryan Democratic 
endorsement, was the only Populist elected, by a narrow 
plurality of 3,302. In the case of John H. Powers, Popu- 
list candidate for state treasurer, some of the Bryan 
Democrats were not friendly to him. Among these, I re- 
gret to sav, was R. L. Metcalfe, the most effective politi- 
cal writer of that time. 

Another element was involved in the contest for state 
treasurer: Already there was a deficit in the state treas- 
urer’s accounts, caused by loaning money to political 
friends. This was conecaled and denied, but some of us 
were sure it was true.The Republican candidate, Joseph 
S. Bartley, was a shrewd politician. He had the support 
of many Democrats as well as Republicans. State funds 
had been loaned to both Democrats and Republicans. 
This was an influence working against the Democratic 
vote for John H. Powers." 

The writer of this story in the campaign of 1894 
charged the Republican state treasurer with misuse of 
school, funds. It was not until January, 1897, that, as a 
member of the legisature, I was able to make this charge 
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good by moving for an investigation of the state trea- 
surer’s office. That investigation disclosed a defalea- 
tion of over $500,000. If John H. Powers had been elect- 
ed treasurer in 1894 there would have been a ‘‘show- 
down’’ and a part of this defaleation would have been 
prevented. 


John H, Powers as Labor Commissioner 


The election of Judge Holeomb as governor put 
within his appointing power a number of state positions. 
John H. Powers was still strong in the hearts of the new 
party members. There was only one office in the ap 
pointing power of Governor Holeomb which Mr. Powers 
was willing to aecept—that of State Labor Commis- 
sioner. It was urged that the appointment should go to 
a leader in the union labor ranks of industry, but Mr. 
Powers pointed out that the Farmers’ Alliance was a 
labor organization, by far the strongest in the state; that 
recognition of farmers as a labor element of the founda 
tion industry was proper recognition. 

Thus John H. Powers became labor commissioner of 
Nebraska. Chief clerk of the department was J. E. 
Edgerton, political writer and poet, cousin of Joe 
hidgerton. 

The joint work of these two men is a volume of 350 
pages with maps, containing a preliminary soil survey 
of Nebraska by counties and sections, a description of 
farming conditions; a history (with statistics) of Ne 
braska labor unions and conditions; proposals for im 
proved farming and marketing. This volume has long 
since been superseded by later scientific surveys and re 


“Following are the official figures in the vote for State 


Treasurer: 


Joseph S. Bartley, Republican 96,514 
John H. Powers, Populist 69,402 
G. A. Luikart, Silver Democrat 16,684 
Luke Bridenthal, Gold Democrat 13,172 


D. L. Pond, Prohibitionist 5,114 
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ports, but stands as an important historical document in 
the history of Nebraska. 

At the end of his service as labor commissioner and 
later as adjutant at the Grand Island Soldier’s Home, 
Mr. Powers returned to his sod house homestead in 
Hitchcock County, where he lived simply and usefully 
until his death on May 15, 1918, at the age of 86 years. 

In the annals of Nebraska John H. Powers has a per 
manent place as a typical representative of the home- 
steading farmer; a student of books and documents re 
lating to farm questions; an organizer of men and ideas; 
a man whose personal integrity and patriotism were of 
the highest order; and who had the confidence of his fel- 
low-men throughout his life. He was a simple plain 
speaker, not an orator or great debater. 

In manners and attire he was simple and incon- 
spicuous. He earned the title of ‘‘ Honest John Powers’’ 
and wore it without vainglory. His character, even more 
than his ability, made him the leader and president of the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Alliance and the logical first candi- 
date for governor in the Peoples’ Party. He was the only 
man elected governor of Nebraska and counted out 
under a defective elective system. 


WINTER COMES 


The snowflakes fall upon your grave, Dear— 
How can I bear the winter in my heart? 


The gray day lessens and dusky shadows creep 
(I must heap high the logs upon the hearth.) 

The kettle sings for toast and tea, 

The twilight comes, and then the stars, 

And now the drifting flakes fill up the night— 


How can I bear the winter in my heart? 


—Margaret M. Gehrke 




















GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE WARREN — THE MAN 
By Loraine Ferris 


Among the portraits unveiled at the last annual 
meeting of the State Historical Society, one was the gift 
of Miss Emily B. Warren of Newport, Rhode Island. 
It is a lithograph of her father, Major General Warren. 
Soldier of valor and genius, scientist of distinction, citi 
zen with the heart of a poet and passionate devotion to 
the ideals of his country, with grave and gentle fortitude 
in the face of great injustice, this exceptional life de 
serves wide acquaintance of the public. And with that 
life, Nebraska has a very special link. 

In the Society's library are two volumes of fasci 
nating interest. One is the ‘*Report of Explorations in 
Nebraska and Dakota in the Years 1855-57’? by Lieu 
tenant Warren, then topographical engineer under Gen 
eral Harney. It was a commission involving great diffi 
culty and danger, surrounded as they were by Indians 
who resisted every inch of advance into the Black Hills 
which General Harney himself had seeured to them by 
treaty. Lieutenant Warren recognized the justice of their 
position, and conducted the exploration with rare tact, 
sympathy and courage, as well as military skill and 
readiness to meet any emergency. 

His first achievement in the army service was an 
outstanding contribution to Nebraska pioneers in the 
task confronting them. True, the expeditions of Lewis 
and Clark and of Fremont each added much to the early 
knowledge of this state, but it was Warren whose scien 
tific surveys gave a definite basis of fact in place of the 
highly imaginative and misleading theories that pre- 
vailed. He made a map of this country which the Con- 
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gress ordered engraved. He was the first to supply an 
exact, definite catalog of Nebraska’s trees and plants 
and animals, her weather, her bugs and birds and rocks 
and soils—evervthing that goes to make this state an 
individual among her sister states. And his work along 
these lines was accepted as authority by the highest 
scientifie bodies in the land. 

‘*His mental habits were those of the investigator, 
never satisfied until he had studied the matter in hand 
in all its bearings, but in action he was impetuous, in 
domitable and gallant in the extreme.’’ Such was the 
characterization by Major General Henry 1. Abbot, in a 
memoir read before the National Academy of Science in 
April, 1884. 

The second volume is ‘*The Life and Letters of an 
American Soldier,’’ by Emerson Gifford Taylor (re 
viewed in XIX-1), with this lovable portrait as its fron 
tispiece. The eyes of deep spiritual perception and infi 
nite sadness, the noble brow and tender lips, possess a 
haunting quality that sets this soul in a class apart and 
repays careful study. No evidence here of the man of in 
stant decision and intense action who checked the Con 
federate onslaught at Little Round Top, turning the tide 
in the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Yet the firm will was apparent from the day he was 
mustered into service as Lieutenant Colonel, Fifth New 
York Regiment Volunteer Militia—‘Durvee’s Zou 
aves,’’ as they were commonly known. ‘‘The streets 
of the city were combed for recruits,’’ Mr. Taylor wrote 
of this regiment. ‘In the ranks were to be found French 
and British veterans of the Crimean War, Italians, Prus 
sians, Irishmen—representatives of all the European 
fighting races who, even in bygone days, gravitated na 
turally to the polyglot, turbulent, vigorously growing 
town. .. And the regiment’s spirit was as high as its 
uniform was gorgeous. ’’ 

Only a man of rare qualities could bring this motley 
vroup into line with the discipline of West Point, and 
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the thoroughness with which Warren attacked and con- 
quered his problem reveals a firm decision based on far- 


se ‘,dgment, and great resourcefulness and under- 
stan “> Handling his men. 


“It w.s certain that his rowdy, exuberant soldiers gave their 
officer vexation enough at first. It was supposed he never slept 
His slight, wiry frame seemed incapable of fatigue. It was very dif- 
fieult for this seasoned Regular, with his rigid convictions as to what 
a good soldier’s conduct must be, to feel anything but rage towards 
those of his zouaves who broke bounds like so many schoolboys on a 
lark. But even in this early period, Warren won their respect; and 


later, on a dozen fields, he was to deserve and receive their enthusi- 
astie affection . . . Quoting the report of a superior: 
“*He handles the reg'ment in a scientific manner. In field ma- 


reivers. the men are taught movements and _ tacties they never 
dreamed of before, and never performed by the militia at home. He is 
very rigid with the officers, and requires them to know their duties 
thoroughly and make no mistakes.’ 

“Nor was it long before the relations of this energetic executive 
and his men were put to a genuine test. Less than a month after 
their enlistment, Durvee’s red-legged but otherwise quite green young 


zouaves were sent against the enemy.””” 


Another insight into the nature of this greatly 
wronged man is revealed in the ‘‘dark and bleak’’’ win- 
ter after Fredricksburg when, writing to the lovely lady 
who in the following June became his bride, ‘‘he could 
pause in the thick of the mud and chill of the winter 
camp to send back a page all lyrical and tender. . . His 
faith he kept intact. . . His mystical belief and convie- 
tion that, because their cause was just, the Union arms 
must triumph, remained always to guide him even in the 
darkness. ’’ 

His daughter Emily graciously illustrates that ‘*‘lyr- 
ical and tender’’ quality, quoting from a letter written 
at Yorktown: ‘‘I send you a rose from this place. It, 
like my love for you, blooms amid the strife that sur- 
rounds it.’’ 

“This, like all other major quotations herein, is taken from “The 


Life and Letters of an American Soldier,” by Emerson Gifford Tay- 


lor. 
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The dramatie story of Little Round Top has been 
told often and ably. Warren had asked permission to 
go and examine the situation. ‘‘He had known neither 
rest nor food for many hours, but, sick with vague 
apprehension. he spurred his jaded horse up the incline 

to find that the garrison of the most vital, the most 
exposed point of the whole Union battle-field was a 
handful of signallers! His worst fears had been real- 
ized. . . If the enemy got an inkling that their way was 
clear to Little Round Top, it would only be a question 
of minutes before a solid mass of Southern infantry 
rushed forward to seize it. .. What to do—a solitary 
staff officer, with just a couple of boys and a group of 
signalmen to help him? At that moment the destiny 
of the whole battle of Gettysburg was laid in Warren’s 
hands. 

‘*Action! It was the keynote of his whole charac- 
ter... To act, and act promptly, had become second 
nature. The instant he comprehended the situation- 
and this took only a flash of time—Warren acted.”’ 

‘‘In his letters to ‘his anguished bride . .was no 
mention of what he personally accomplished on that 
fearful field. .. But when Mead’s_ detractors were 
thrusting at Gettysburg’s victor in the dark, from be- 
hind, Warren wrote: 


“ “If the truth ever prevails, the people will acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to General Meade for Gettysburg, that will make him 
loved as long as we are a nation. He was quick, bold, cheerful 
and hopeful, and so inspired others. I believe he had a real strength 
from his fine trust in Divine Providence, and his upright character 


vave confidence to all others who so trusted,’ 


‘‘Today, topping the rough summit which his re- 
sourcefulness and courage saved from capture, stands 
Warren’s statue. The spirited and heroie bronze em- 
hodies a truth too often forgotten by the doctrinaires. 
Invariably and always, battle implies the unexpected 
and only the soldier who grasps the sudden chances of 
battle ever wins one. It is the man of quick vision and 
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iron determination, the man of imagination and action, 
who ean twist today’s bleak fortunes into the morrow’s 
triumph... Alone, Warren saved the Army of the 
Potomac from defeat at Gettysburg.’ 

Again, at Five Forks, in the face of conditions 
alinost impossible, Warren and his indomitable corps 


won another incredible victory. 


“As the battle continued, it was obvious that Warren and his 
infantry, not the precious cavalry, were going to win the fight. That, 
to Sheridan, was perfectly intolerable. llere rode Custer and Mey 
ritt; here, at the head, rode Sheridan himself—dashing and superb 
and reckless and accomplishing precious little. Could it be suffered 
that any mere infantryman should carry off all the honors of the 
day? The thought itself was enough to enrage the jealous cavalry- 
man, and for long hours he nursed it. And when the battle was over, 
when Sheridan realized that, unless something were done to prevent 
it instantly, the award of victory would assuredly go to Warren, the 
cavalryman deliberately drew the knife which his good friend Grant 
had placed ready to his hand. It is a story which would seem ut 


erly incredible, were it not perfectly true.” 


r 


Thus it was that, at the moment of his greatest 
triumph, the intrepid and brilliant young officer was 
summarily relieved from duty. ‘‘It was stinging! To 
Warren, the best corps commander in the Army of the 
Potomae, veteran of its every campaign, leader of its 
every advance, Grant would assign some duty in the 
quiet and shameful rear.”’ 

General Warren accepted his fate calmly, tho the 
heloved Meade himself had criticized the very qualities 
that made his victory possible. To his wife he wrote: 


“<The Western generals have shown a spirit that is extremely 
sectional . . and has made me often anxious and wakeful. This 
last act haus put me entirely out of the roll of aspirants, and now 
that it is to be endured, | feel better already. Adversity proves men 
and their friends. | could easily bear all my chagrin, if it were not 
lor my darling . . . But it is the will of Heaven . . 

* “My countrymen cannot allow me to be treated so, when they 
shall know the whole truth. | am young yet. I have fifteen good 
vears to work in, and Divine Justice to trust in, if human fails. 


I feel mv energies more refreshed by the injustice | have endured 
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than any triumph could have done. I hope my dear, angel wife wi'l 
be stronghearted and bear everything patiently for the time.’ ” 

Sut not all of the people were fooled, as witness one 
typical phrase from a personal letter: 


“ *T have yet to see the first person who does not believe that 
the most outrageous injustice has been done you. With many, it 
has aroused such feelings of indignation as almost to take away the 
great joy of the victory. We feel that . . . you have’ deen 


wounded in the house of your friends.’ ” 


‘*From a cloud of witnesses present at Five Forks 
there poured a rain of unsolicited letters all in accord. .. 
Even Meade tried to help. . . Like the generals, all the 
best military historians of the day, eye-witnesses to the 
endless work of the Army of the Potomac on the Vir- 
ginia fields, united spontaneously in Warren’s defense 
and praise, . . even tho they could (and often did) dif- 
fer on every other fact of the army’s campaign.’’ 

The ever loyal Fifth Corps, returning after Lee’s 
surrender, passed thru Petersburg under Griffin’s com- 
mand, and there the men learned that Warren was in 
the city. 


“Word flashed up and down the jubilant columns, and arranze- 
ments were made for the old Fifth to pass in review once more be- 
iore the general who had led it thru its fiercest battles to final tri 
umph. The route thru the city was altered. Warren, his wife at Lis 
side, stood on the steps, . . . and as the veteran regiments and 
batteries marched up the street, their shot-riddled colors flying, 
every officer and soldier, from General Griffin down, cheered to the 
echo the calm and proud general who stood to take the final 
marehing salute of the men who loved and trusted him. It was one 


of the great dramatic scenes of the war.” 


At first General Warren had confidence that justice 
would be done him without solicitation, but later saw 
the necessity of filing formal application for a court of 
Inquiry. The request Was three times renewed, ‘‘Jus- 
tice! The very word was to ring in Warren’s ears as 
a symbol of mockery and delusion. 
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‘‘Not until 1879, more than fourteen years after 
Grant and Sheridan struck him down at Five Forks, 
was Warren enabled to confront his detractors before 
a military court with the demand that they make their 
accusations good. . . It is all-important that a soldier’s 
record shall be perfect in the cold, dry files of the War 
Department. For the popular verdict he cares nothing 
it is the formal official report of his military conduct 
that is sacrosanct. ... And for sixteen years, because 
of infamous polities, this final seal of approval was 
withheld from the outstanding soldier of the Army of 
the Potomac—sensitive as a woman, enduring as a hero, 
hoping against hope. . . 

‘*Six months later (1882) the findings of the court 
of inquiry . . denicd the validity of every one of Sheri 
dan’s imputations. At every moment of the erucial 
battle-field, the court justified and approved War- 
ren’s every action. On that late November day, his 
personal honor, his military skill, his reputation and 
his name reeeived their thrilling and permanent vindi 
cation.”’ 


But the gallant soldier with the weary heart was 
dead. ‘*Those who kept vigil with him, waiting for the 
distant, silvery trumpet to sound Taps, ... heard the 
message sent from his final field of combat. 

‘<The flag!’ murmured Warren, just before he 


closed his eves. ‘The flag!’’’ 


And this is the man whose arresting portrait has 
found place of honor on the walls of the State Historical 
Society. 


























TUMBLE-WEEDS 


By Gertrude E. Smith 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S HISTORICAL ADDRESSES 


More requests for historical addresses come to the 
editor’s desk than he can accept. It is his practice to pre 
pare an address for each accepted invitation; this is then 
revised and typed. The address, usually, is given without 
reading from the manuscript. The typewritten address is 
then filed in the speaker’s manuscript file as a record of 
substantially what was said upon the occasion. If he does 
not say exactly what he planned to say, the typed manu 
script is there as evidence of careful preparation. There 
are now 518 manuscript addresses in this file. Kach of 
them represents special research and study in some field 
related to human life—chiefly in the Nebraska and Great 
Plains region. They constitute a commentary upon life 
wnd thought in the pioneer period of this part of our 
planet, by one who lived in that period. Their value to 
future generations is wholly uncertain. But the work was 
sincere. Tennyson struck a keynote of comfort for all 





lesser seribblers when he forecast the fate of his own 
writing: 
These mortal lullabies of pain 

May bind a book, may line a box, 

May serve to curl a maiden’s locks; 


: Or, when a thousand moons shall wane, 
A man upon a stall may find 
| And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A erief, then changed to something else, 
Sung by a long-forgotten mind." 
Topics of Addr SSCS 
On August 11, before the Lincoln Kiwanis Club, 
‘*Life on the Frontier’? gave personal recollections and 
events reaching from boyhood across the yvears—the mi- 
In Memoriam—LXXVIL. 
sD 
: 
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gration of the millions to the West; Indian life and con 
flicts; homesteading experiences; the rise of new publie 
questions ; Nebraska’s part in national and world affairs ; 
the program for child and adult knowledge of Nebraska 
history, and its importance in Nebraska life. 

On August 30, at Fort McPherson Cemetery, the Lin 
coln County Historical Society met with eighty present. 
Introdueed by former Governor Keith Neville, the ad- 
dress ‘‘ Founders and Heroes of the Frontier,’? was chief 
lv upon the relation of the old fort and cemetery to west 
ern history. A. EK. Fuller, Historical Society map topogra 
pher, exhibited the Society’s project for making county 
historical maps and told of the progress made toward a 
complete set of these maps for Nebraska. 

This meeting was noteworthy for the number of 
prominent early settlers present, going back to the 1870's. 

On September 22. Doane College celebrated her 
seventh annual Foundation Day. It is the Doane custom 
to have an appropriate address of greeting to the Fresh- 
man Class. The class was the largest in the history of 
Doane (141 members)—a fine, eager-faced group, fit to 
inspire the speaker’s highest reach in his address on *‘ A 
Hundred Years of Nebraska Schools—What Next?’’ <A 
rapid review of the revolutions in methods, books, teach- 
ing, cost of schooling, taxpaver’s reactions, and final pro- 
duets. No lack of interest. Plenty of debate started. 

On September 25 the people of Clay County floeked 
by the thousand to Sutton to help celebrate the 65th an- 
niversary of that historic city. The streets were filled 
with parades, historical tableaux, exhibits. The address 
here was on ‘*The Heroic Age of Sutton’’—a description 
of the hardships, trials, defeats and victories of the early 
settlement there. In particular, the forever memorable 
two-year siege of Sutton in its war (1871-73) with the 
Burlington Railroad for a depot and shipping facilities. 

A show of hands in the audience of fifteen hundred 
discloséd about forty per cent of British ancestry, thirty 
per cent of German ancestory, twenty per cent Swedish, 
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ten per cent Czech and seattering—all American and pa- 
triotic Nebraskan. A splendid promise of a future com- 
posite race. 

October 5-6 were Homecoming Days at Seward, with 
a remarkable and varied program of historical exhibits. 
Men and women dressed in costumes of seventy years 
ago; dramatized local history; exhibits of early imple- 
ments, household articles; the first election; the first 
school in Distriet No. 1, near Camden. Two fine historical 
parades. An address by Judge F. W. Messmore of the Ne 
braska Supreme Court on October 6. An address October 
5 by the superintendent of the State Historical Society 
on ‘‘My Homesteading Years in Seward County.’’ 

Audiences of two thousand or more attended the 
meetings in the Seward auditorium each day. A show of 
hands disclosed that about thirty percent of the crowd 
was of British descent; forty per cent German; the re- 
mainder Scandinavian and Czech. About twenty per cent 
spoke the German language; all voted against America’s 
entry into the World War. Twenty or thirty hands up- 
raised by those who served as soldiers in the last World 
War; six favor Hitler in the present war. 

A part of the writer’s address was given in German 
—perhaps as proof that a Yankee can speak understand 
able German; partly to prove that a knowledge of any 
language is no test of a speaker’s patriotic Americanism 
or the lack of it. 

The towns of Nebraska have made a recent discovery. 
It is this: The best way to bring a crowd to town is to put 
on an historical celebration. The historical interest of the 
people is the deepest and widest interest. A church con 
vention, a farmers’ convention, any kind of class conven 
tion, includes part of the people. But everyone is interest- 
ed in the local history. A good show of local historical na- 
ture gets everyone. The Nebraska school children knew 
this long ago. The Nebraska State Historical Society 
knew it. The business men of Nebraska are just finding 
it out. 
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Elements of Population 


The elements of population in Seward County have 
greatly changed since my childhood. The original home- 
steading settlers were about ten to one of the original 
American stock. Most of the original homesteading faini- 
lies are now gone. There was a large German influx 
partly from the Volga (Russian) German, partly from 
Germany proper. In the past twenty years a strong cur- 
rent of Czechs and Danes has been added. The birthrate is 
higher among the later comers from Europe. 


SEWARD COUNTY POPULATION ELEMENTS 


From U. 8. Census Reports 
(States and Countries of Small Representation were Omitted 
from this Table) 


1870 1880 
Total— Native Population 2,578 9,188 
Born in Nebraska 320 2,478 
Illinois 384 1,740 
Iowa 347 812 
Ohio 296 855 
New York 323 712 
Pennsylvania 246 593 
Indiana 569 
Wisconsin 532 
Missouri 134 
Michigan 93 
Total—Foreign Born 375 1,959 
British America 44 203 
England and Wales 62 262 
Ireland 33 164 
Seotland 19 34 
Germany 198 1,035 
France 1 41 
Sweden and Norway 9 47 
Bohemia t 
Denmark 87 

Total Population iniciiciaiaaa 
Total Population as given in the 1880 Census............11,147 


The phrase ‘‘foreign-born”’ is disappearing from the 
census of Seward County, and from other counties of Ne- 
braska. In the Seward County of A. D. 2000 the German 
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clement will be dominant, but the population will be a 
‘*blend”’ of all the nations of Northern Europe. 


Land Values 

A study of the land values in Seward County is full 
of interest. Taking the average of assessed values by 
decades, I get these figures: 


1869-1878 Assessed value per acre $ 3.63 
1879-1888 Assessed value per acre 3.96 
1889-1898 Assessed value per acre 4.43 
1899-1908 Assessed value per acre 6.92 
1909-1918 Assessed value per acre 13.10 
1919-1928 Assessed value per acre 92.54 
1929-1938 Assessed value per acre 72.59 

For the year 1938 61.69 


In a remarkable way the population of Seward Coun- 
ty has held its own while the population of many neigh- 
boring counties has shrunk. The figures by decades are 
these: 

In 1870 Seward County’s population was 2,956; in 
1880, 11,147; in 1890 (stuffed census), 16,140; in 1900, 
15,690; in 1910, 15,895; in 1920, 15,867; and in 1930, 
15,938. 

Perhaps W. H. Smith, editor of The Seward Inde- 
pendent for over fifty years, will supply the reason why 
the county holds its own in spite of drouth and de- 
pression. 

Dear old Seward! My boyhood home, where I shot my 
first prairie chickens, my first wild duck and wild goose! 
Where the deer drank from the spring and the beaver and 
muskrat built their houses and dams. Where my bare feet 
followed the single-row corn plow while I recited verses 
across the field and dreamed a boy’s dreams of the world 
beyond the horizon. Where I lost my first love (my dog 
Bruce), whom I never cease to mourn. Where my heart 
returns wherever I wander. 
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MAKING HISTORICAL MAPS OF NEBRASKA* 


By A. E. Fuller 
Historical Society Topographer 

Until about two years ago the topographical collection of this 
Society consisted of a mass of maps, lithographs, blue-prints and 
drawings of every conceivable subject, from sewer tile and man-holes 
to a set of architect’s drawings for a cathedral. 

An inventory revealed many items that were exceedingly valu- 
able. These were carefully repaired and preserved. Some were 
heyond repair; these were faithfully reproduced on substantial ma- 
terials. Thru lack of a suitable base map, the history of the state 
was sketched on road maps, railroad maps, soil maps, coast and 
geodetic maps, and various other maps each designed for its own 
special purpose; but none were historical maps. When a wall-map 
was needed at short notice for an address or lecture, it was painted 
on oilcloth without relation to direction or distance. The wall-map on 
my left tells the story of the territorial expansion of the United 
States. The base map shows in detail the correct location of the 
boundaries, which aids the student to get a graphic sense of pro 
portion. It has been used frequently in connection with lectures. 

The lack of a complete set of county maps, on a seale or of a 
size suitable to inscribe historical items (located clearly and de 
scribed clearly), has been a great handicap in carrying on the work 
of the Society. We decided to produce a uniform set of historical 
maps of the entire state, as complete and nearly perfect in technique 
as possible, and which could be added to in future whenever his 
toric events should occur. 

Let us briefly enumerate the requirements for a set of historical 
maps suitable for reference in homes, schools, offices and historical 
societies. A composite map of this nature would be a guide to every 
square foot of every one of the 77,000 square miles within the boun- 
daries of the state. It would be a map showing all highways (federal, 
state and county); all railroads, every section road; each pond, 
lake, creek and river; the detailed location of bridges, dams, rese1 
Voirs, irrigation canals, power plants and air-fields in the state. A 
map showing the route of the old trails, the sites of stage stations 
and pony express stations of olden days, and of Indian villages; 
the routes of expeditions, explorations and battlefields. Such a map 
would constitute a graphic picture of the accomplishments of the 
early Nebraska settlers who endured great hardships while working 
together in an heroie and unselfish attempt to develop settlements 
which would later grow into thriving towns and cities. 


“Address delivered at annual meeting of Nebraska State Historical 
Society, September 30, 1939. 
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The history of the “firsts” (first births, marriages, deaths, 
schools, churches, post offices, trading posts, sawmills, grist mills, 
woolen mills) is important in the groundwork of the development of 
our state and nation. But why, you may ask, is it important to com 
pile a complete base map, since the historie sites are still where they 
have always been? 

1 will grant you that. But if you should set out to visit a site on 
the bank of a creek in the northwest quarter of Section 31, as re- 
corded on some map, and then on your arrival find no creek, and 
then, after inquiry and hours spent in trying to locate the site, finally 
find it a mile or so from where it appeared on your map, I fear your 
confidence in maps would be shaken. You might even conclude that 
no map is of any value in locating historic sites. 

Therefore it is obvious that a complete historical map must be 
a combination of the coast geodetic survey, the federal land survey, 
the state highways, township and section roads, railroads, and last 
(Lut very important) the corrected meander of creeks and rivers 
from the aerial survey. 

After the base map is completed, we proceed to inscribe the his 
torical legends at the sites where they belong. Before I explain how 
we ob{+in data for these legends, let me give you an idea of the 
magnitude of the project. 

The county is the unit. A complete map of each county is drawn 
to a one-inch seale—that is, one square inch on the map to equal 
one square mile of area on the terrain of the state. It is possible to 
assemble a group of counties, or the entire state, in one map. The 
complete state will make a map forty-one feet long and twenty feet 
high. We have forty-nine of the ninety-three county base = maps 
complete. 

In preparing to make the various maps, historical data must 
first be assembled and assorted. This information must then be veri 
fied. All complete items must be sent out into the field, accompanied 
by sketches and notes, to someone who may have the desired infor 
mation. And here I pay tribute to the old. settlers who have given us 
\aluable assistance by furnishing facts that otherwise would not 
have become known and so would be lost forever. 

Information about old trails, military roads, forts, battlefields, 
and the like, are gathered from reports of the War Department, 
from journals, diaries, old newspapers and letters. Items requiring 
verification often require weeks of letter-writing, sketches and re 
search to complete. 

The maps are drawn on tracing cloth which will last indefinitely 
Black-and-white prints may be produced in any quantity from these 
tracings. They may be colored if desired. They may he mounted on 
eardboard with rubber cement and the surface coated with linoleum 
lacquer. With this preparation they will last indefinitely for use in 


schoolroom or ot { we, 
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We believe it is the duty of every citizen of Nebraska, a state 
rich in history of national importance, to assist in preserving and re- 
cording that history in a form which may be passed on to coming 
generations. We believe that the historical county maps will do much 
to accomplish this purpose. We believe too that it will give you great 
satisfaction to have the history of your state, county, city or town 
in your possession in visible map form. Occasions will arise often 
when you will quickly need accurate information along such lines. 

Nebraska’s history is wonderful history. It deserves our exrnest 
and constant care. 


PAUSE OF THE LABORER 
By Bonnie R. Berry 


The whirl of my thoughts made such loud noises 

I couldn't hear the birds chirping in the tree-tops 

And scolding each other for their common misfortunes. 
But when the hammering in my brain was quieted, 
Melodious chirpings pressed upon my vibrant ear-drums. 


I couldn't see the clover blooming on the park floor, 
Nor the late-mown grass, scenting the breeze that refreshed me, 
For my eyes were blind with the sights of my labor. 
But when the throbbing of my tired heart lessened and 
the buzzing ceased for a minute 
I saw the flowers and the trees and shrubbery, green 
And fresh from the late kiss of the raindrops. 


I couldn't feel Nature's spell as the squirrel 

Scurried past my sanctuary and scaled the tree, 

Hiding behind a limb and chattering when a move 
of my weary body frightened him. 

I couldn't feel the cool air as it came to me from 
the wet spray of the fountain, 

Nor enjoy the ray of the sun as it poured through the opening 
in the trees and fell on the fountain spray. 


But when the aching ceased and my hot blood cooled 
for a minute 
I saw the robins and the blue-jays and a baby bunny 
making his way through the shrubbery. 
And, hearing the pattering of water on the bowl of 
the fountain 
I forgot the stifling heat of the summer and the long 
thread of my labor. 
Fremont, Nebraska, August, 1939 








MEMORIES OF EARLY NEBRASKA DAYS 
By Gertrude E. Smith 


We were homsteaders in Northwestern Nebraska in the early 
days when the plains were in their virgin state. 

The vroves ot cottonwood and hox elder trees which later 
graced the land were then in their infanev, so there was little tim- 
ber except the natural growth along the streams. 

The prairie was a rolling sea of waving grass, stretching away 
to a far horizon. 

Our farm was in what, at the time, we considered an isolated 
place, some distance from a main traveled road. I wonder what 
cur children of these modern days would do for amusement in such 
a country? No theaters or libraries, no splendid stores, no auto- 
mobiles or paved highways! We had only Nature, and the pleas 
ures we built out of dream and imagination. 

I never knew the meaning of loneliness, for I grew up there from 
infancy. Of course I passed through a period when I felt the natu- 
ral longing of young people for the experiences of life in a city, but 
today I am grateful for the privilege of a childhood in the pioneer 
days of that great State. I believe it has given me a deeper insight 
into life than would have been possible without it. 

The farm had many natural heauties. There were two streams: 
a large spring of clear, ice-cold water which had its source in a bank 
of pure gravel, and a larger stream which flowed through a beauti 
ful meadow. The spring never froze over, and on cold days a 
steam rose above it—our little “hot spring.” 

The low-lying hills bordering the streams were veritable moun- 
tains to my childish faney. There were gravel hills in the pasture, 
where I took long walks and searched for stones moss agatcs, 
Indian arrowheads, and others which I visualized as moonstone and 
precious gems, 

There were cattle trails winding among the “buck willows,” and 
these became equestrian paths for wooden horses and their mounts. 
In summer there were the wild flowers to discover and enjoy 
many, many flowers. I remember the ox-eyed daisies, some a lovely 
sky blue, others pure white. There were colorful cactus blossoms 
with their sweet perfume, and in late summer we gathered tiger lilies 
that grew in the meadow. But perhaps our greatest thrill eame when 
we found the first wild roses in the spring. These frail blossom 
were at home in a great buffalo wallow near our house. T have 
never seen such beautiful wild roses since those days—a great vari- 
etv of exquisite shades, and T still seem to cateh their sweet fra 

grance 
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There was a thicket of wild plums from which we gathered lus- 
cious fruit to be made into preserves and stored away in huge stone 
jars for winter use. Sand-cherries grew on the gravel hills, and 
there were choke-cherries and wild grapes along the streams. 

Sitting here alone, there seems no end to the beloved memories of 
that childhood home, but clearest of all, perhaps, are the days in 
the little country school—the spelling matches, the songs we sang, 
the games we played! 

And one of the most vivid pictures my memory paints is that of 
the Autumn days, when strong winds blew and sent giant tumble- 
weeds rolling across the prairie. At every play-time we were off iv 
pursuit of these swiftly tumbling weeds, pretending that they were 
wild creatures, and when we had captured them we tied them = se- 
curely to posts and fences. 

In remembrance of those happy days I have written the poem, 
“Tumble-Weeds.” 


CAPTAIN COOK HAS A PARTY 


“It was really quite an affair. When nearly a hundred peonle 
respond to an invitation to travel forty to sixty miles over bum roads 
to be there, I’d call it a suecess! Delightful place to go, as yon 
know.” 

This was not for publication, being a letter to the editor from 
another editor, A. B. Wood of Gering, after driving to the Agate 
Springs Ranch in Sioux County to honor an old friend on his eighty- 
second birthday August 26th. It was Mr. Wood’s birthday also, and 
he was master of ceremonies complimenting Captain James Cook, 
famous as a pioneer scout and big-game hunter. 

The memorable gathering was planned by Captain Cook’s chil- 
dren, Dr. and Mrs. Harold Cook. Speakers were T. L. Green and H. 
J. Wisner and S. K. Warrick of Seottsbluff, Dr. Walter Grainger of 
New York, F. M. Broome of Alliance, Prof. E. P. Wilson of Chadron. 
George Gorton of Crawford. Vocal and trumpet solos furnished de- 
lightful entertainment, and refreshments were served in the grove. 

Captain Cook bears the name of his grandfather, who discov- 
ered the Hawaiian Islands. His father was a British sea captain, and 
young James at age twelve ran away to “follow the sea.” However, 
a mighty storm on the Great Lakes blasted that ambition. In Texas 
he rounded up wild longhorns, became an expert marksman, army 
seout, and all-around “strong man,” and fiom Scout Jim Bridger 
learned the Indian sign language which once saved the life of his 
party. With this reputation, when Mexican and Arizona ranchers 
organized to rid their lands of raiders, they made Cook chief of their 
“special police.” But in 1886 he married, and soon his wife per- 


suaded him to return to Nebraska 
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There on the Niobrara, on a rise of ground with the Running 
Water gurgling by, they built the ranch house that has been home 
ever since. And more than home, for the famous nearby buttes are 
site of the famed Agate Springs fossil quarries, whose specimens 
are found in museums all over the world, thanks to the rare courtesy 
of Captain Cook whose own collection is priceless: he will not part 
with it while he lives, tho various scientific bodies have long tried to 
secure it. 

Dr. Grainger, paleontologist of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, now working in the Black Ills, drove three hundred 
miles to help celebrate his old friend’s birthday. In his address Dr. 
Grainger referred to these fossil beds as “the greatest of their kind 
in the United States . . . Because of the friendly co-operation 
of the Cook family, I can count on the fingers of one hand all of the 
prominent paleontologists in this country who have not visited Agate 
Ranch.” 

All of the speakers paid high tribute to the qualities of char- 
acter that have endeared their friend to them. With these friend- 
ships, his memories, his work, the captain is rounding out an active, 
satisfying life. He runs the ranch, is writing the second volume of 
memoirs, fishes for trout in the Niobrara, helps scientists to find 
their specimens, and enjoys the companionship of hundreds of visit- 
ors who flock every summer to his home. 

(We are indebted to editors of Gering, Alliance and Scottsbluft 
for above notes of the event, An invitation to the editor of Nebraska 
History was regretfully unaccepted because of a previous engage- 
ment at the Great Sioux Indian Council at Fort Yates. Some of cur 
happiest hours on the Nebraska frontier have been spent at the 
Cook ranch.—A. E. 8.) 


LECTURES ON INDIAN LIFE 


In this office recently we had the pleasure of a diminutive but 
distinguished visitor—distinguished, in that she is one of the very 
few women of this day who has lived among the Indians, who knows 
their hearts, their hopes, their problems; whose own heart flames 
with the injustice and outrages these once friendly brown natives 
of America suffered at the hands of the white men. Her name is Mrs. 
Belle Coakley, her home is at Elmweod, and the school where in 19235 
she began her work among the children of the Omaha Tribe is at 
Macey. 

“Ever since | was a chi'd | have been interested in Nebraska In 
dians,”’ she explained in her eager, rushing voice, “At every oppor 
tunity during the vacations I dashed about among the various tribes, 
going directly into their homes to learn of their ways and customs 
did not seeure a school, and so have 
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been appearing before the elementary and high schools of Nebraska 
on convocation programs. | carry with me a trunkful of curios ob 
tained during my visits to these homes. The child cannot go to the 
Indian, so I bring the Indian to the child.” And the degree to which 
she has won Indian confidence is evidenced by the fact that they 
have shown her the contents of one of their “holy packs.” 

* "Pe necklace of bear-claws worn by Fire Chief, who died in 
1884, is among Mrs. Coakley’s treasures. “And his lovely tunic of 
buckskin, trimmed with human hair and beads and quills of the 
poreupine, was also given me by his daughter, Cora Woods.” Speak- 
ing of another relic she added: “‘The Superintendent at Blair said it 
was worth what they paid me to come, just to see the little papoose 
board such as Longfellow must have had in mind when he wrote: 

“*Then the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha ..’” 

Outstanding among her curios are some of the instruments on 
which Indians loved to play—the kettledrum, a flute, musical gourds. 
She enjoyed the friendship of Eugene Fontenelle, grandson of an 
aristocratic French family, who was born into the Omaha Tribe and 
accepted as their chief. Among other things he gave her a skull and 
the story back of it. Pearl Essex, too, was her friend, and Hiram 
Chase, member of the Nebraska bar and author of “The Redemption 
of the Red Man;” and Mary Mitchell, accomplished young graduate 
of Carlisle and also of Elizabeth Institute in New Jersey, who won 
a nurse’s scholarship and could evoke from piano and organ those 
subtle harmonies that only an Indian can hear in the music of Na- 
ture. 

“Mary Mitchell’, distinguished as a missionary and champion of 
her race, whose feet have made many weary pilgrimages to lay the 
woes of her people before the Great White Father, “gave me the moc- 
casins she wore on her very last trip to Washington. I have visited 
her grave; I have gone with her to the grave of her last son, when 
with tear-dimmed eves she told me the loss of eight who went before 
him, All due, I believe, to poverty and ignorance, living as they were 
the unnatural life of the reservation, cut off from their time-tried 
customs and not adjusted to the new ways.” 

In a voice of deep symvathy Mrs. Coakley continued: 

“Yes, we call the Indians crafty, and often they are, but they do 
not stand alone! The primitive ‘savage’ with honest, unsuspicious 
heart was no match for the crafty white man; and, to our shame 
be it said, such men always have held and still hold places of power 
in Indian affairs.” 

Mrs. Coakley is fired with great enthusiasm for the cause she 
loves, and her stories should be a strong attraction in the courses 
of history, a strong help to those teachers who try to make Nebraska 


history, in particular, a living thing. 
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Some of the Indian Gifts—Barten Collection 











THE STORY OF A GIFT AND ITS GIVER 
By L. Lucile Barten, Lincoln 


Many of us have stored away in hidden places heirlooms, keep- 
sakes, treasures of all sorts, seldom enjoyed even by ourselves. 
I too had stored in my attie a collection of Indian relies given me 
by my father-in-law, and often wondered if | would ever have a place 
where they might be displayed to advantage. This fall, viewing the 
exhibit of the Historical Society at the Nebraska State Fair, an idea 
Hlashed into mind—and the two cases now in the Historical Museum 
is the result. 

The actual history of the pieces therein is rather sketchy. Most 
ot them were given me by my husband’s father, W. H. Barten ot Gor 
don, one of the finest men I have ever known, and I want to tell you 
something ahout him. Tle was born in York State, graduated from 
Washington University and the Washington School of Patents. and 
was in the government service completing patents when his health 
failed. Even at that early age he was considered a valuable man, and 
he was sent West as head of an Indian school with the thought that 
he would soon regain his health and return to the Patent Office. 

However, Father Barten became intensely interested in Indian 
affairs and devoted the greater part of his life to that work His 
first assignment was to a reservation near Sioux City, and there he 
met and married the woman in charge of Indian girls, Angelique 
Cordier, of French and Indian ancestry. Later they were sent to the 
Pipestone Reservation, and thence to Pine Ridge, South Dakota. It 
was from this reservation that Father Barten collected most of the 
things in my possession. I wish | knew more about them. | do know 
that the pieces of floral design are Ogallala Sioux and those ot 
symmetrical design are Yankton. I also know that the white man’s 
powderhorn was picked up on the battlefield of Wounded Kree, fo. 
Il have heard Father Berten tell that as they carried the baby (my 
husband) across the field, they found this horn and gave it to him 
for a rattle. 

It was at Pine Ridge that an Indian came to Father Barten’s 
blacksmith shop with a broken bolster stake from his wagon. Father 
rigged up a device to keep the wagon going. It worked so well that by 
the time the new part arrived, the Indian wouldn’t take it. Later the 
holster stake became one of his seven recognized patents. 

During this period Father and Mother Baiten did their own gar 
dening, conducted the dormitories, and cooked for the entire school. 
Later they moved to Gordon, where they opened a general store 
with lumber and coal-yards. They also outfitted Indians for movies, 
rodeos, and various shows such as “The 101 Ranch [ippodrome,” 
even sending companies to South America and Europe. 
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Father Barten spoke the language of several Indian tribes as 


well as French and German, and was most generous and understand 
ing with the Indians. During the World War the flu broke out in one 
of their camps near Gordon. So many were dying that few white peo- 
ple would go near them Father Barten went into the camp and 
nursed them personally, and he used lumber from bis yard to make 
strong boxes for their burial. 

[ have heard Father Barten tell some funny stories. There was 
the time when the first issue of Government money was received in 
vold. Before anyone realized what they were doing, the Indians were 
standing on the bank of the Missouri throwing their coins across! 
They were trying to see who could throw the shining dises the far 
thest. Then there was the issue of axle grease. Father gave a can to an 
Indian buck for his wagon, and shortly he came back for more, say 
ing: “Him only ‘nuf to shine back end of wagon!” — Later came the 
first issue of stoves, which he distributed among the squaws. Soon a 
young Indian came running. “Teepee on fire!” he cried. The squaw 
had built her fire in the oven. 

Two years ago | was in Gordon when Father Barten passed 
away. During his illness many Indians came with solicitations and 
pitiful offerings. At his death and funeral they stood in dejected 
groups. He had always been their wise and sympathetic friend, as 
ke was mine. So to his memory I wish to donate and dedicate this 


small collection. His passing was a very great loss. 


That part of the Barten Collection illustrated on foregoing 
page includes (in columns from left to right) the following items: 

Buckskin dress decorated with beaded bands, imitation elk 
teeth, and girdle of German silver; ceremonial moccasins; awl with 
beaded handle and case. Beaded flint bag: baby’s cradle, with two 
genuine elk’s teeth in the closely beaded decoration; two dolls: 
burial moccasins with beaded soles: beaded knife case. Woman's 
leggings; man’s leggings; saddle bag—all beaded. A very fine 
pipe bag, and the shot-horn mentioned in story. Sioux Indian coat: 
war bonnet; moceasins: all beaded. Catlinite peace pipe.—Editor 











WESTWARD, EVER WESTWARD 
A Tribute to George Alexander Evans and His Ancestors 


By Thurman A. Smith 


George Alexander Evans, son of Hugh and Susan Evans, was 
born at Winterset, lowa, November 26, 1863. The family of whom 
he was a direct descendant trace their ancestry to the Battle of 
Ifastings in the year 1066, with an Evans in command. They lived in 
Ireland and Wales until, in 1789, one of the family came to America. 
Others soon followed. They figured in the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, the World War. Hugh Evans, a soldier in the United States 
frontier servies, “was drowned at the crossing of La Platte River 
near Old Fort Kearny in 1836,” states a family history. By the 
same authority “Naney Jenny Murphy was captured by the Indians, 
and after long pursuit and search was rescued by an Evans, who 


afterwards made her his wife.” 


One c'an of the Evans family, in ox-drawn wagons, crossed the 
Gireat Plains en route to Oregon in 1849, encountering adventures 
and dangers as thrilling as any found in Western fiction. One who 
Was a missionary to the Indians records that he found Free Masonry 
umong certain tribes, and the tradition that their people had crossed 
the Bering Strait from Asia. Among the clan there have been doc 
tors, lawvers, ministers of the Gospel: soldiers brave, and econ- 
scientious objectors as brave!y keeping their faith: gold-diggers, 
teachers, poets, Journalists, farmers and cattlemen but never a 


jail-bird, they boast. 


Mr. Evans came to Nebraska in 1886 and took land near Tay- 
lor, where he made his home until his death. He was married in 1890, 
and sheriff of Loup County for twenty-two vears. Tho not of the 
gun-slinging type, Sheriff Evans “got his man” as often as he went 
after him. He was president of the Loup Val'ey National Farm 
Loan Association for more than fifteen vears, and always active in 
promoting education and other lines of community progress. — He 
and Mrs. Evans were active members of the North Loup Valley His- 
torical Society, wherein he served as director and on various im- 


portant committees, 


The oldest of their six daughters was killed seven years ago in 
an automobile accident, within a few miles of the place where the 
father met instant death on August 17 this year. In both = ae- 
cidents the family were journeying back to Iowa to attend a family 
reunion. Mr. Evans never recovered from the shock of the tragic 
passing of his first-born. He faced his world bravely, but the dee) 
heartache and ready tears were ever present. 
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The funeral was among the largest ever held in Loup County. 
George Alexander Evans came of a long line of pioneers and was 
true to their best traditions and idea!s. Independent, self-relian:, 
progressive, social-minded, his passing is not only an irreperable 
loss to his wife and family but also to the state and county he 
served loyally and well. 

“Out where the West begins, 

On the hill where the sun is a little brighter 

Where the snow that falls is a trifle whiter,” 
we left our friend in the arms of Mother Earth, there to await the 
resurrection of the just and the reunion with loved ones “lost 
awhile.” 





FOUNDER OF NEBRASKA'S BEAN INDUSTRY 
By A. E. Sheldon 


Chester B. Brown, who in 1929 founded the navy bean industry 
in the North Platte Valley, recently passed away. It was my good 
fortune to know him at the very beginning of his remarkable ca 
reer. Ile was a discoverer, an inventor and an agricultural leader 
This is evidenced by the marketing organization he built wn, by his 
own five warehouses with storage capacity for over 120,000 bags, 
and by his personal initiative in shipping into the Valley certified 
seed from Idaho and giving field assistance to farmers in the grow 
ing of their crops. As a result he enlarged both the acreage and the 
market for beans in the Valley and established a standard of 
quality that ensures a high premium for the “Great Northern” 
heans. In 1937 the erov of Morrill County vielded $99,990 or $29.76 
per acre: in 1938, due to bad weather conditions the vield dropped 
to $54,800, Scotts Bluff County made a record of $522.240 on 
$40.96 per aere in 1937, and $285,800 in 1938. The 1939 erep 
promises still better. 

Above and bevond Mr. Brown's contribution to Nebraska in 
dustiyv and his personal suecess in business stands his success as a 
man. He was a fine example of the modest, exemplary American 
citizen. Some day, while we are placing monuments and markers 
to the memorv of the Oregon Trail, | shall move to erect, in the 
most appropriate place on one of our leading highways in the Val 
lev, an historical monument to Chester B. Brown, creator of a new 
industry in irrigated Western Nebraska 


MRS. A. J. SAWYER 
A truly historic character passed from this scene in the death 
of Mrs. A. J. Sawyer on October 24, aged ninety-two years. A resi 


dent of Lincoln for sixty-four vears, she and Mr. Sawyer were 

















The Oldest Nebraska Historian olo 


identified with many of its most progressive movements, and she was 
the first woman admitted to the Nebraska bar. Outstanding among 
the achievements of this remarkable couple is the fact that they 
helped more than threescore young people to gain an education and 
a start in life, and at least six of these reached prominence. They 
were life-long members of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


THE OLDEST NEBRASKA HISTORIAN HANDS “THIRTY” IN 


Alfred Sorenson crossed the range at Omaha October 31. He 
would have been ninety on January 31 next. He was the oldest his 
terian in Nebraska, author of three histories of Omaha (1876, 1889, 
1924). He has written more “copy” on Omaha and Nebraska than 
any man, living or dead. He knew more Omaha history than any 
other person. His newspaper and magazine copy would fill a library. 
Ile came to Omaha in 1870 and lived there all his life except ten 
years in the Mountain West. He had an original, versatile, encyclo- 
pedie mind, with a mastery of all the shades of expression and emo 
tion the English language affords. He was a personal friend of the 
writer. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society stands at salute to the 
spirit of Alfred Sorenson, master editor and historian. 





Courtesy Omaha World-Herald 








THE LAST TRAIL HERD OF TEXAS LONGHORNS 
By Marshall M. Davis, Mud Springs, Nebraska 




















In April, 1897, Mark M. Coad trailed out from Cheyenne to his 
ranch on Horse Creek (near La Grange, Wyoming) four hundred 
head of longhorns. The last of May he started the outfit south to La 
Junta, Colorado, where he received 3,000 head ranging in age from 
one year to sixteen, more or less. They were of all colors, and some 
had horns measuring six feet from tip to tip. Some weighed 1,500 
pounds in the rough; they could outrun most horses and hide behind 
their own shadows. 
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They left La Junta about the first of June and reached Pine 
Bluff, Wyoming, on July 20 without any mishap, but on the night of 
the 20th a heavy rain struck the herd and the cattle seattered. | 
think some of them were seen down on the Arkansas River. They had 
four line-riders on about a ten-mile front, but by August 7 had to 
start a round-up wagon which worked east as far as Kimball, Ne 
braska, then westward to Pine Bluff. 

It was in April of 1897 that I went to work for Mr. Coad, just a 
few days after the herd arrived at the ranch. They were dehorning, 
and I helped finish that job. Mr. Coad spent most of his time at the 
ranch in those days, and that fall, when we were trailing some beeves 
to their shipping point, he came to camp about ten o’clock one night 
while I was on guard. I remember that he always drove around in an 
old spring wagon with a span of buckskins, and on the roundup in 
the fall of 1899 he was with us in the same rig when we gathere: 
the last cattle out of Goshen Hole. 

A representative was also sent into the South Platte coun 


try. The next year the wagon worked as far east as 
Sidney, then south to South Platte, then west to Pine Bluffs. 
After this the cattle were moved to Goshen Hole. In the spring 


of 1899 Mr. Coad sold 1,500 head of longhorns which were 
trailed to Pine Ridge Indian Agency. The rest of them were gathered 
out of Goshen Hole and sent to Pine Ridge in the fall of 1899. 

During this period (1897-99) the work of the trail boss was 
performed, first, by Seymour J. Robb, then by Jim White. Frank 
Ottawa followed DeWitt Brown as round-up foreman. 


Cattle Trails in Nebraska 

(Editor’s Note: The article by Mr. Davis, above, was prompted 
hy the letter on “Trails from Texas” in our last issue. Another let 
ter from Charles C. Haasa of Whitewood, South Dakota, raises 
questions that will interest the same group of readers. We give it 
here together with facts unearthed in answering hin.) 

“An inborn trait of mine,” wrote Mr. Haasa, “is to dig deep 
down into things, and when it happens that I’m following some bit of 
ancient history, so to speak, it is hard to keep from troubling others, 

“This time my quest concerns cows and cow-men of the Black 
Hills country. My parents settled on a ‘cow spread’ in Boone Coun- 
ty in 1880, and I have since learned that Schuyler was more of a 
cow town in the early 70’s than I then thought it to be. 

“In tracing cow-trails across Nebraska (which I have done with 
the aid of genuine old-time punchers), I find that ‘The Missouri 
River Trail’ passed only a few miles to the west of our old ranch 
and, of course, not far from Schuyler. So I wrote the librarian there 
but could get no infomation, hence this appeal to you. . . There is 
much interesting history on the cattle industry of early days hidden 
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away in Nebraska—and today her farmers are finding out that the 
state is best fitted for cows! Am I right or not?” 


When in 1870 the Union Pacifie designated Schuyler as a point 
of concentration and shipment for Texas cattle and built extensive 
yards for their accomodation, the cattle situation in eastern Ne- 
braska was already highly complicated. Schuyler was the earliest 
concentration point on the Union Pacific, and it was expected that 
it would be the terminus of an important trail up the valley of the 
Blue and Little Blue rivers. 


The plan met with a great deal of opposition from several 


quarters. 


Plattsmouth (at the Burlington end of the track) at onee be 
came a formidable rival for the business. Altho Schuyler shipped 25, 
000 cattle in 1870, the local paper claimed that more Texas eattle 
were shipped from that town than from any other point in the West. 
It was asserted that Plattsmouth afforded the shortest and best 
route to Chieago and avoided the difficulties and dangers of 
crossing the Platte. 


Many of the settlers along the proposed trail had large herds of 
cattle of better breeding than the Texas droves, and the owners pro 
fessed great fear lest their cattle should be infected with Texas 
fever thru contact with the southern stock. Settlers also complained 
of the lawless conduct of the drovers and the damage to their pro 
perty caused by driving wild cattle thru a settled region. Several 
armed conflicts occurred. A child at Beatrice was nearly killed by a 
wild steer being driven thru the city: a herd of Texas cattle stam 
pede on the main street of Brownville and never stopped until it had 
crossed the Missouri; cowboys were arrested for starting a prairie 
fire. But when settlers complained of damage done by the cattle, 
the cowboys threatened them with guns and ignored their claims. 


A climax came in Butler County in 1872, when the settlers 
formed a mob, raided a herd that had been stampeded by a storm, 
and butchered several hundred cattle. Arrests and prosecutions fol 
lowed but no convictions were obtained, as jurors and prosecuting 
officers were in sympathy with the settlers. This was the last at 
tempt to drive southern cattle thru the county. By this time a con 
centration point had been established at Kearney. 

Sehuyler remained an important shipping point for cattle fatten 
ed at large feeding ranches in the lower Platte Valley. Examples of 
these may still be found in the Bay State Ranch, the vast holdings of 
the Standard Cattle Company in Dodge County, and the various Hord 
feeding ranches thruout the central and lower portions of the Platte 
Valley. 


(Researeh by H. S. Robinson. ) 
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Nebraska Coast, by Clyde Brion Davis. (Farrar & Rinehart, New 

York. 423 pages, $2.50.) Review by Robert P. Crawford. 

Ten years ago, when Bess Streeter Aldrich staked out a home- 
stead claim on the Nebraska novel with “A Lantern in Her Hand,” 
she started a real rush to the Nebraska scene. True, there had been 
Nebraska books before, but not in the number of the past decade. | 
suspect that what lured novelists westward to Nebraska was the 
sudden discovery that “there was gold in the soil” and that a best- 
seller novel could come out of it. The latest of such books is “Ne 
braska Coast” by Clyde Brion Davis. 

What is the story? It is the eternal westward march of the pio 
neer. It is something of a prescription book—in other words, Mr. 
Davis picks up the elements that should make a best seller and puts 
themin, It has the romance of transportation, a factor that proved 
so alluring in pageant form at world’s fairs. Steam trains, river 
steamboats, and finally the steam wagon come to life. There is a boy 
telling the story, a factor that has proved popular. There is the smell 
of the prairie earth. Mr. Davis mixes them together and turns out 
the book. 

But he forgets one element of many best sellers—a great theme. 
I do not say that a book should have a great theme any more than 
most lives have great themes: I merely suggest that when a book has 
a “message” it is more likely to catapult into better sellerdom than 
without. That was unquestionably the reason that Mrs. Aldrich’s 
book hit the market in a big way, the reason that makes a New York 
publisher friend of mine reread that book year after year. 

I am a little disappointed that “Nebraska Coast” skirts around 
many possible great scenes. The Nebraska City steam wagon plays a 
hig part in the book, but the principal characters are far away when 
the critical moment comes—the breakdown of the tractor west of 
town. Likewise the Hickok fight must be reported second-hand, But 
the author, perhaps sensing that he has been going around rather 
than “at” the big moments in the novel, does provide us with a 
hanging scene near the end of the book. 

Mr. Davis develops more than an ordinary amount of interest 
in telling the story with his rain-maker, traveling preacher and mis 
cellaneous characters of early Nebraska City days. He maintains 
that page-by-page interest that is the bane of the average novelist 
and suceeeds in turning out a highly entertaining book. 

I do not aim here to pass judgment on historical facts. Does an 
author have to follow history when he deals with characters of 


history? That will always be a debatable subject. 


> Tedand 
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Editor’s Note: Mr. Crawford’s review is highly appreciated. It 
is an unbiased and unprejudiced review by a successful author, a 
eritic of literature, and an instructor in journalism in the State 
University. 

The author of “Nebraska Coast” is at great disadvantage when 
his work is considered by the editor of this magazine. It is the dis 
advantage which an author has in writing about a region and a time 
to the person who has actually lived in that region and that time. 

Kor the writer of this note, the picture presented of the Oregon 
Trail, the Nebraska City Cut-Off, and the people who moved to and 
tro along those early highways is damnably incorrect. It was m) 
fortune as a small boy to travel over the Steam Wagon Road, to 
know many of the families, the bull-whackers and the mule-skinners 
of that period, and to know the early homesteading settlers of whom 
| was one. It is just impossible for a person who has not lived in the 
atmosphere of that life to “get it,” let alone to put it in a book se 
others can “get it.” 

And Mr. Davis has made a careful study of some of the litera 
ture of that period, including the Nebraska History Magazine con 
taining the story of Wild Bill. He has endeavored to put into his nar 
rative some of the incidents of that early Nebraska Coast which are 
found in previous literature. But it just doesn’t read “natural.” Every 
year there come to my desk and to my office a multitude of aspiring 
persons who wish to write up the story of early Nebraska life. What 
they really need is to live that life. Therein Mari Sandoz has an ad 
vantage which others can never reach, Mari has ability as a write 
But she never could have written “Old Jules” unless she had lived 
it first. 

I think I shall try to get a law passed by the next Nebraska Uni 
cameral Legislature. The law will require every author who writes 
a book about Nebraska life to live at least one year in Nebraska, in 
places designated by the Nebraska State Historical Society, before 
he prints his book. This will secure at least a flavor of the real 
thing. It will save the superintendent of our Society a lot of labor in 
explaining to people, who inquire, that certain things printed akout 
Nebraska simply “ain't so.” 

History of Box Butte County, from Dinosaurs to Streamlines, }, 
Anna N. Phillips and Vilma D. Ball. (Published by the anthors 
at Hemineford; 240 pages, $2.50.) Review by A. E. Sheldon. 
“This book is dedicated threefold: first, to the memory of those 

lerdy pioneers who laid the foundations for our country; second, to 
present residents who are ‘pioneering’ in their efforts to further 
develop the country; third, to future generations, in the hope that 
they will learn from these pages some worthwhile information con 
cerning thé continuous development of the county.” 

Review of this book will be found in the editorial pages. 
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Civilization—As Told to Florence Drake by Thomas Wildeat Alford. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman Oklahoma. 203 pages, 
$2.50.) Review by L. F. 


“To those who admire Indian character, this book is dedicated.” 
And for the same reason, tho printed in 1936, it is reviewed here. — It 
is one of the “Civilization of the American Indian” series. 


Written in the first person, this book tells the story of the 
Shawnee under the impact of the white man’s mode of life. Primitive, 
according to the standards of our physical world, yet they were » 
people of high achievement in the moral world. Men were absolutely 
honest. Cunning or deceit was disgraceful. Life was sacred: there 
were no ribald jokes. Children heard few commands, but absolute 
obedience was exacted. Discipline was self-imposed, self-enforced, as 
au rule. In those rare cases where the Tribal Council pronounced 
maximum sentence, sometimes the doomed man went alone to the ap 
peinted spot and awaited the executioner. “My people knew nothing 
of what you call ‘good breeding’ and never heard of the Golden Rule, 
hut both principles were embodied in their intercourse and were ex 
pressed in this form: ‘Do not wrong or hate your neighbor, for it is 
not him that you wrong; you wrong yourself. But love him, for 
Moneto loves him also as He loves you!’ 

Mr. Alford gives a vivid picture of the opening of “Oklahoma 


” 


land.” Said he: “It gave me a new conception of the ways of the 
white man, and his character. It is hard for me to realize that some 
ol the distinguished, dignified people I meet today are the same wild 
looking, shoving, shouting, grasping persons we saw that day. It 
rakes me wonder too if civilized people could not learn something 
from their Indian brothers—self-control?” 

Dramatic is his account of the Oklahoma land swindle, a record 
of which he intends to file with the Oklahoma Llistorical Society. 
“It was sponsored by powerful men whose influence reached to Con 
eress and officials of the Government—men so prominent that were 
| to mention their names while they live, a national scandal would 
be raised. I fought this gang for more than ten years. That I had a 
part in their defeat is one of the proudest achievements of my life.” 

Another achievement was his translation of the Gospels into the 
Shawnee, thus preserving that language in all its majesty, purity and 
beauty. “In the deseription of nature and things natural, and in the 
idea of things intangible and. . . of God, the Shawnee language seems 
to stand alone.” 

Those of us who face facts squarely feel a growing shame as we 
contemplate, in history, the conquest of America. It is a sordid ree 
ord, a contemptible record. The white race on this continent rose to 
its heights by the sacrificial qualities that won the Revolutionary 
War, and in its response to a sublime ideal that shaped the Constitu 
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tion and Bill of Rights. It sank to the depths in its violation of that 
Bill of Rights as applied to the Indian, its persistent violation of 
Indian treaties, and the ruthlessness with which the Indians were 
driven from one part of the country to another, as settlers coveted 
their lands God made them our brothers. In the beginning they 
honored that relationship, weleomed their brothers to this great land. 
It was white men alone who made them enemies of a government that 


saw no need of honor-in dealing with “ignorant savages.” 


It is true that, unaided, the Indians could not even have visual 
ized a city like New York. But is that city as great as it seems? It 
stands before the world as America’s symbol of achievement, cf ¢ivi 
lization. “What is civilization?” asks Mr. Alford again and again, 
helpless before the mystery. We echo the question. What 1s this 
thing, Civilization? 


Marginal Land, by Horace Kramer. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 

Philadelphia. 426 pages, $2.50.) Review by L. F. 

As every thoughtful Nebraskan knows, the prairies and plains 
of the Middle West have witnessed a contest never to be repeated m 
this our country until the present civilization shall have vanished 
and a new arisen on a recreated earth. It was the epic contest be 
tween Sod the primeval and Man the pygmy, Man the divine, learning 
to conquer Nature thru obedience to her immutable laws. 


In his novel Mr. Kramer presents typical characters in this 
ereat drama, as has many an author before him; he does something 
else that probably no other novelist has attempted. In the smooth 
flow of the story he draws a picture that every man who works ia 
telligently with the land will ponder deeply and apply (if he has not 
already learned the lesson), for the logic is demonstrated to even 


a casual observer of the vast farmlands despoiled. 


The author shows clearly the natural (not the economic) reason 
for the progressive merging of once verdant ranges, once fruitful 
farms, into “The Great American Desert” via the modern Dust Bow! 
Ile shows how the pygmy, in his natural eagerness to grasp oppor- 
tunity elsewhere dened him, his pitiable inexperience, his lack of 
reason and foresight, set his puny strength against the irresistible 
force of remorseless Nature. To this pardonable error was added 
the unpardonable sin of the great agriculturists who, knowing better, 
demanded largest possitle profits regardless of the disaster to the 


soil potential in such demand. 


And so it is Man, not Nature, who is to blame for the heart- 
breaking poverty in years of drouth, for the steady erosion of fields 
of virgin richness thru drainage of little lakes and streams and 
marshes, thru yielding meadows to the plow and overecropping fol 
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lowing the plow—all denuding the land of its treasure of ages. Then, 
final tragedy of the farm, his perverted idea of “sport” has all but 
exterminated the birds, natural guardians of his fields. 

All this the young farmer had to learn thru bitter experience, 
since at first he declined to follow the counsel of old Simon Voorhees 
whose homely philosophy, sound as a nut, is reminiscent of David 
Harum of forty years ago. In the end, working with Nature rather 
than against her, he won the sweet victory of security and peace 
not the realization of his early dream, but one more enduring. Yet 
what he did in those early days he could not do today. As resources 
diminish, conservation must become more intensive. 

Intentionally or not, this kook is a strong argument in favor of 
the agricultural college course, so long as the farmer retains owner- 
ship and control of his land. If that be lost in collective ownership 
and control, then of course individual intelligence becomes — super- 
fluous. 

As literature the book is not great, yet to this reviewer it is a 
vreat book, and the reason is twofold: First, its invincible argument 
ior true conservation, whether of ranch or garden plot. Second, its 
presentation of basic principles of life (especially wedded life) in a 
form attainable by every reader desiring to live as an immortal being 
rather than as a mere “social animal.” Mr. Kramer makes vivid dis- 
tinction between God’s reality and man’s artificiality, leaving with 
the sympathetic reader a definite uplift of spirit which to many is 
the final test of value of any serious novel. His picture of the prairie 
is true. His characters also seem true, so vivid they appear againsi 
their background. And only one whose heart answers to the message 
of the prairie can write such passages as these: 

“In all of Nature’s living world there is nothing so beautiful as 
a field of growing wheat, Only to one whose nature is deeply rooted 
in the soil—soil that knows the cold sterility of winter and the ever- 
recurrent miracle of the spring—is this beauty manifest. 

“It is not alone a visible beauty—of symmetry, of color, of mo- 
tion. It is a beauty of deeper significance—a beauty that stirs old, 
elusive memories of peace, of plenty, of security—rising dimly from 
that far-off time when Nature first began to bind her children to the 
land with the frail but tenacious stalks of the wheat. 

“There is a buxom, peasant Leauty about growing corn—a ro- 
bust, thick-ankled sturdiness that laughs and rattles and tosses its 
green mbbons—a hawdy lushness, like that of a plum» wench whose 
allure is carnal. 

“But the wheat is a lady, a patrician, standing in frail loveliness, 
in whose golden heart is all the fire and strength and passion of 
life, but tempered, decorous, refined by her ageless generations of 


kinship with man- her master and her servant.” 
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At Christmas Time the World Grows Young, by Amy Bruner Almy. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 190 pages; $1.50.) Re- 
view by A. E. S. 


Mrs. Almy is my neighbor. She lives across the street and is the 
wife of Dr. John A. Almy, head of the Physics Department, Univer 
sity of Nebraska. She is also the sister of Lawrence Bruner, first 
Nebraska scientist in the field of bugs and birds. She has been writ- 
ing stories and sketches and poems for a long while. How she ever 
finds the time to write these things with her other duties and ae 
ceptances is just one more thing | never can find out. 

Mrs. Almy lives in a good world of her own thoughts. She has 
no Violent combats with the World, the Flesh and the Devil, for she 
dcesn't neighbor with them. Her writings are the children of the good 
world in which she lives, and the good childven and good people read 
them and are gooder. 

This final Christmas book is one of the top achievements in Mrs. 
Almy’s literary life. There are ten stories and they all read well. 
Most of them are related to children and all of them to Christmas. 
The people in these sto:ies have some minor trials and difficulties 
They have no deep, dismal eontlicts, explosions or upheavals, They 
just overcome their trials and difficulties and live happy ever after. 
And the people who read this book will certainly live happy ever af 
ter if they read nothing worse. 

The volume makes a very appealing gift in its gay jacket of 
Christmas colors, its beautiful cover design and binding of green 


and gold. 


West Virginia History, A Quarterly Magazine; Volume I, Number 1; 
October, 1939, Published by the State Department of Archives 
and History, Charleston, West Virginia. Price fifty cents. Roy 
Bird Cook, Editor; Innis C. Davis, Managing Editor—also State 
Historian and Archivist. 


It is a keen pleasure to receive on our exchange table a new his 
torical quarterly with the splendid, sympathetic editorial handling 
and the beautiful printing of this one—a model of its kind. Perhaps 
we can give no better index to its quality than by brief excerpts from 
the leading article (illustrated by technical drawings) by Matthew 
Page Andrews, whose name appears in “The Letter Basket” of this 
issue, Under the title “James Rumsey, ‘Ingenious Mechanic’ and 
International Genius,” Mr. Andrews wrote: 

“ ‘History is not static but dynamic,’ since new material is con 
stantly being found, whilst the old develops new significance calling 
for fresh interepretation. . . This saying has never been more amply 
illustrated than in the re-appraisal of Rumsey’s eareer at the 
opening of the James Rumsey Bridge on July 15, 1939. . . Despite 
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assistance afforded the inventor by Benjamin Franklin, and the in 
terest of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, faith in Rumsey’s 
claims to priority in steamboat construction has been confined al 
mest wholly to West Virginia. . . School children just three miles 
away from Rumsey’s monument questioned the story! Only two text 
hooks mention him as a steamboat inventor. Yet our great factories 
would stop, life in our cities would come to a halt, transatlantic 
limers would be stilled, and Unele Sam’s battleships would he help 
less hulks, if the water-tube boiler patented by Rumsey in 1788 were 
to» be suddenly withdrawn. 

“Heretofore, the story of his little craft (capable of the amaz 
ing speed of four miles an hour) has been doubtfully listed in ‘notes 
for the curious.’ For the moment, therefore, let us set Rumsey’s boat 
aside and consider that invention of his whieh is in use: which has 
been in use ever since he patented it; and which now, after a hun 
dved years, is more in use than ever before. 

“*Without developments such as his there could be no such 
thing as power as we know it today. . . As Edison has given us the 
incandescent lamp, so has Rumsey given us the means of producing 
pewer for moving the wheels of commerce and industry. . . Rumsey 
looked ahead to the future, not for gain for himself, but for man 
kind generally. . . This bidge is thus endowed with a heritage o! 
memory of one of the world’s greatest inventors and benefactors.’ ” 


WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 

Gertrude E. Smith, native of Nebraska, with her husband 
and three small daughters left this State in 1917, settling first in 
historic Auburn among the Sierra Nevada foot-hills, then at 
Wheatland in the Sacramento Valley. Now (and for many 
years) the family home is in another of California's lovely 
valleys, the Santa Clara at San Jose. They find keen delight 
in exploring little-known trails back from the main thorough 
fares and sharing with Nebraska friends these treasures of 
historic interest. Mrs. Smith has written many poems, one of 
which received an award in the poetry contest sponsored by 
President Hoover 


~~ 


Margaret M. Gehrke—who or what is she? 

A little blue bird on the windowsill, far, far from home. A 
white birch in her golden gown, standing in the sunshin 
against a deep blue sky. A windflower blooming in the last bit 


of prairieland the plow forgot 


lal 
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It does not lo justice to Mr. Leighton 
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Annual Historical Meetings 


The Nebraska State Historical Society (Sixty-See 
ond Meeting) and the Native Sons and Daughters of 
Nebraska (Fifteenth Annual Meeting) held their annual 
conventions September 29 and 30 in the State Capitol 
and Cornhusker Hotel. 

Reports at both meetings showed increased mem 
bership and interest. Officers for 1940 were elected as 
follows: 

Historical Society: A. J. Weaver, president; J. E. 
Lawrence, first vice president; A. T. Hill, second vice 
president; Don L. Love, treasurer. A. E. Sheldon con 
tines as superintendent and secretary. 

Native Sons and Daughters: Fred Hawxby, pres 
ident; Mrs. Ida Knoll MeDuffee, first vice president; 
(xlen S. Gilmore, second vice president; Max Meyer, 
treasurer; Raymond J. Latrom, secretary. 

Mrs. Margaret E. T. Sheldon announced her desire 
to be relieved of the duties of secretary after fifteen 
vears of service. Thereupon she was elected honorary 
secretary. 

The high points in the program of Native Sons and 
Daughters were these: 

Kevnote address of President Herbert L. Cushing 
of Kearney. 

Presentation of winners in the 1939 literary con 
test on the theme, ‘‘An Unsune Hero in Early-Dav Re 
ligious Experiences in Nebraska.’’ 

These are the winning essays which will appear in 
our next issue: 

Kirst Prize: Life of Charles Wesley Wells, by 
Mrs. William Whithorn, formerly of Fairfield. 

Second Prize: Life of Jaeob Adriance, by Thomas 
B. Beall, Lincoln. 

Third Prize: Life of John Lonenecker, by [rene 
Hamilton Seott, North Bend. 

Svmposium I: ‘*The Most Significant Sign of Ne- 
braska’s Future.’’ Discussion by Myrtle Mason and 
Dudley Aller, Omaha: Emil Von Seegern, West Point; 
Ida Knoll MeDuffee, Norfolk: Marv Ellen Brown, Con 
stance Svford, L. Il. Frishie. Florence Anthony Field, 
Clarence MeNeill, Elvin F. Frolik and Archer L. Burn 
ham, all of Lincoln. 

BRD 
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Symposium II: ‘*The Most Significant Memory 
of My Nebraska Childhood.’’ Discussion by Magdalene 
Craft Radke, Tecumseh;. Frances Hale Hutchinson, 
Crete; N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City; Alice Mason Cox, 
Pierce; William Hasebrooeck, Scribner; Marie Weekes, 
Norfolk; and Robert G. Simmons, Jr., Minnie Latta 
Ladd, and Raymond J. Latrom, Lincoln. 

The program of the Historical Society, following 
the annual business meeting, included: 

Presentation of Gavel from wood of the famous 
Pawnee Treaty Tree, by Hon. W. H. Pitzer of Nebras- 
ka City. 

Address of the president, Arthur J. Weaver of 
Falls City. 

‘*Recollections of Leading Members of the Douglas 
County Bar’’—Harry W. Shackleford, Attorney at 
Law, Omaha. 

‘*Explorations in Nebraska Archeology, 1939”’ 
John L. Champe, Member Historical Society Survey. 

‘*Pageantry Parades and Exhibitions in Nebraska’’ 
—Ethel May Sanmann, Federal Professional Super- 
visor. 

‘‘Writing a County History’’—Mrs. Esther K. 
Hanson, Pierce. 

‘‘My Job as Secretary of Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association and Box Butte Historical Society’’—F. M. 
Broome, Alliance. 

The annual dinner of the Historical Society and 
Native Sons and Daughters featured an address by Dr. 
C. Mildred Thompson, Dean and Professor of History 
at Vassar College. Her subject: ‘‘A Re-Reading of 
Reconstruction Historv. with Special Reference to the 
South in our National Development.’’ 

Dean Thompson was introduced by Dean C. H. 
Oldfather of the University of Nebraska. 

Mrs. William Hasebroock of Scribner, accompanied 
by Miss Neva Ebright of Lincoln, delighted their hear 
ers with a group of songs. 

Mr. James EF. Lawrence. editor of T.ineoln Daily 
Star, spoke on ‘‘The Value of Nebraska History to Ne- 
braska.’’ 

President A. J. Weaver introdyced the guests. 

It is our intention to publish in subseauent issnes 
of this magazine one or two of these addresses of espe- 
cial reader-interest. 
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1940 Native Sons and Daughters Contest 


The Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska pre- 
sent the subject ‘‘Early School Experience in Nebras- 
ka’’ for the literary contest of 1940. Because of occa- 
sional misunderstanding, the rules which have always 
governed these contests are here presented: 

1. Articles must not exceed 4,000 words. 

2. Any resident of Nebraska may compete. 

3. <All manuseripts must be typewriteen on one side of paper 
only. No manuscript will be returned,, but will remain the 
property of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

+. The name and address of each contestant must be written 
on a separate sheet of paper attached to the manuscript. 

5. Manuseripts must be submitted before August 15, 1940, to 
the Contest Chairman, Miss Clarissa Delano, 1804 Q 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

6. First, second and third prizes of $25, $15 and $10 will be 
awarded on the basis of general interest, accuracy and 
literary quality by competent judges whose decision will 
be final. 

From territorial times to the present, and from the 
log or sod schoolhouse to the spacious, well-equipped 
buildings of 1939, the people of Nebraska have had a 
deep and sincere interest in education. The schoolhouse 
has served as the community center and the community 
church as well as for educational purposes. During 
pioneer years, not infrequently, the school was found to 
be housed in someone’s sod house or dugout. Nebraska 
has always been noted for her low percentage of illiter- 
acy. 
Manv are the stories of heroism and romance that 
can be told of our early schools, teachers and _ pupils. 
Blizzards and droughts have only added to this great 
moving picture of faithful and resoureeful teachers and 
pupils. .No story reproduced by the cinema could be 
more thrilling than those that can be related of early 
school experiences in Nebraska. 

This contest is designed to present those characters 
who served their state and community well in the edu- 
cational fields. Though members of the older genera- 
tion will undoubtedly contribute chiefly from their own 
experiences, the younger people, especially those of 
high school age, are urged to gather material about pio- 
neer schools of Nebraska and to enter the contest. 
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A New Style County History 


In the western panhandle of Nebraska is a noble 
tableland, bordered along the edges by sandhills and a 
few ravines. But for the most part it is a beantiful, 
black-soil table, 30 by 26 miles in dimension, nearly 
level and beautiful to the eve as far as the eve can reach. 
We named it Box Butte County when I was a home 
steader in the panhandle region. The name vet abides 
and we are all very fond of it. 

Now two women whom I know, Anna N. Phillips 
and Vilma D. Ball, have written a book with the title, 
‘*History of Box Butte County from Dinosaurs to 
Streamline’’—a volume of 240 pages, and a gift copy to 
the State Historical Society is on my desk as I write. 

These two women have done a most remarkable job. 
They have written a history unlike anv other history, 
ancient or modern—and_ it is just as interesting asa 
novel. It has points of resemblance to Froissart, Plu 
tarch and Herodotus, but it is different from all. 

The plan of the book is original: the chapter ar 
rangements; the unexpected surprise and mingling of 
matters far and near; the personal accounts of early 
settlers-—many of them known to the writer of this re 
view. The bock is delightfully different. It rambles 
around over the region, naming casually all the early 
settlers who live on the road and what many of them did. 
It has a fine line of early frontier stories, some of them 
never before published. — It is simply a kind of panhan 
dle folk-book which makes you feel at home if vou are 
folksy. 

Incidentally these two young married women were 
brought up in the Box Butte region. They have made a 
hook whieh will be read as long as Box Butte hill thrusts 
its nose up into the clouds and looks across the plain at 
Wild Horse Butte, its neighbor. 

The proof-reading might be improved in a second 
edition and several statements are just exactly wrong, 
but the book itself is a perpetual jov to those in’ Box 
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sutte County and those who live elsewhere. I reeom- 
mend it to others who are writing county histories, not 
as a model, but as a stimulus. 


August F, Buechler, secretary of Hall County His- 
torical Society and forty-one years editor of The Grand 
Island Independent (resigning in January, 1939), is the 
subject of a fine review in the Capital University Bulle 
tin of October, 1939. Mr. Buechler graduated from that 
(Ohio) university in 1890. He has been so quiet about if 
that a lot of us never knew he entered a university. 

The editor of Nebraska History is glad to testify to 
the contributions of Editor Buechler to this state during 
the past sixty years. He has been a strong independent 
leader in Nebraska affairs; a champion of good govern 
ment; patriotic in his service of the best causes in the 
interest of Nebraska and especially of the Platte Val- 
lev, which has been his home throughout life. The State 
Historical Society file of The Grand Island Independent 
covers the years 1887-1939. It is one of the most valuable 
source documents in all Nebraska. 


First Petroleum Well in Nebraska 


In the State Historical Museum stands a_ special 
elass case. Within it, a sealed glass tube fifteen inches 
hieh, labeled ‘* First flow of petroleum from Nebraska’s 
first petroleum well at Falls City, November 1, 19539. 
A. J. Weaver, donor.’’ 

Alongside the black crude petroleum stands a short- 
er sealed tube labeled ‘‘ First gasoline from Nebraska’s 
first petrolenm well at Falls Citv. Distilled by John A. 
Ainlay, Chief cf Motor Fuels Divison, November 14, 
1939,’’ 

How far and how fast the first discovery of petrole- 
um in Nebraska may go is one of the unknowns of Ne- 
braska history. The well is now pumping fifty barrels 
per dav. The first historical evidences repose in the 
State Historical Museum, where they will be preserved 
‘with other data on the subject) for future historians. 
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THE LETTER BASKET 
Madison Celebrates 


Mrs. Florence B. Kortman takes time from a busy life to give 
us news of Madison. “We are having a fine bridge built across Union 
Creek, near the place where the stalwart Barnes boys felled cotton- 
wood logs to make a crossing when they came to settle here in May 
of 1867,” she writes. “The north approach to our bridge is made thru 
the dooryard of the Barnes homestead—the home where plans for 
establishing the first school, holding the first religious service, plat- 
ting the town, and various other public improvements, were made. 
I’ve spent hours in Mother's attic looking over old files of The Re 
view and getting all the information I can find.” 

Wisely the community takes advantage of this new building on 
an old site to plan a celebration that shall emphasize all its histori 
features. There will be a parade, program, Old Settlers’ pienic, and 
great revival of neighborhood interest. September 15 is the date set. 
An account of the event will appear in these pages. 

Mrs. Kortman is one of those fine, intelligent, devoted workers 
in this Society to whom, future generations will be indebted for pre- 
servation of the priceless but ever-receding memories of the past. 
This keen interest in history multiplied the pleasures derived from a 
summer trip to Missoula with her sister. 

“We stopped to read all the historical markers and signs and 
visited every museum. Montana was celebrating her fifieth year of 
statehood, so we saw early times reenacted at Missoula and Helena. I 
never expected to feel such thrills as were mine along the Lewis and 
Clark trail—the site of their encampments, of John Coulter’s escape, 
and in the Cody Museum and station. We had three days in Yellow 
stone Park and came back thru the Black Hills. Three weeks I shall 


remember always! Now I am looking forward to the annual meeting.” 


Box Butte County History 

F. M. Broome, secretary of Box Butte County [listorieal So- 
ciety, is doing a fine piece of work in compiling the history of that 
society in pamphlet form—valuable not alone as history but as 
publicity, since it seeks to acquaint the outside world with our 
plans, purposes and accomplishments. In addition, it is a valuable 
contribution to the general history of Panhandle Nebraska. 

This work and this letter carry memory far back thru the vista 
of years to my own life in that region. Especially happy are my) 
memories of Frank M. Broome, newspaper comrade and pioneer 
friend of fifty years’ standing. Long years of service in the news 
paper offjces, in the United States Land Office and as seeretary 
of the Cattlemen’s Association, have made the name of Frank 


as well as a pioneer 





Broome an institution 
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“Trail-of-the-Loup Week” 

Members of the North Loup Valley Historical Society get to- 
gether and put a lot of “push” behind many patriotie activities to 
secure and to preserve the historical records of their region, and to 
mark with monuments the important historical sites therein. Of 
especial interest to the State Society is an account of a very suc- 
cessful event in June, sent by Anna M. Cameron of Burwell, its chair 
man. We pass it on as an incentive to you to go and do likewise. 

“During the seven days of our Trail-of-the-Loup Week we are 
having displays of relics, documents, pictures and the like, all! the 
way from Cotesfield to Brewster. Other towns that cooperate include 
Scotia, North Loup, Ord, Elyria, Taylor, and Almeria, and all of 
these are showing window displays for the event. The week will 
culminate in the annual pienie at Taylor. 

“The exhibits, of course, are entirely secondary in importance. 
Our real aim is to fix attention upon old documents, letters, diaries, 
photographs, and typical frontier articles, and to secure as many as 
possible for the museums and libraries of the contributing ‘towns. 
The Freeland diary and the Virzil log cabin, which were to have 
come to the Society but were not actually willed, show signs of 
slipping away from us and have become an object lesson. While there 
is still time, we hope to garner in all the original material we can, or 
at least to discover its existence for the purpose of cataloguing. 
Every little while we hear of trunks full of papers which went into 
the furnace because their historical value was not known. 

‘Burwell, as its part in the celebration, is taking a vacant build- 
ing and assembling a comprehensive group of displays. The whole 
village is participating with about twenty committees. Twice daily 
the Hospitality Committee secures hosts and hostesses from among 
the old settlers, to meet the visitors and answer their questions. We 
will also have round-table discussions. You may like to know some 
of our subjects: ‘I used to attend balls at old Fort Hartsuff.’ ‘I used 
to ford the Loup on my way to the old trading post in Jones’ Can- 
von.’ ‘I kept house in a log cabin on the Loup.’ ‘I witnessed an Indian 
battle in this valley.’ ‘I farmed before the day of tractors, with the 
help of prairie fires, grasshoppers, drouths, and the first irrigation 
ditch.’ ‘Burwell—in the days of board walks, kerosene lamps and 
pump water.’ ‘When the first train whistled into Burwell.’ ‘I shot 
deer in these parts.’ ‘Indians came to our house for dinner.’ Steno 
graphie reports will be made of these conversations, and the tran 
scription should be invaluable. If you have any suggestions you will 
find us most receptive.” 

The State Society is never jealous of the collections of smaller 
societies. Certain of the items will find their way to our Museum as 
the best place for their permanent preservation. Others will be re- 


produced by photostatic and other processes and copies will be 
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brought here, as they should be. In my addresses I have always urged 
the collection of local historical material and its safeguarding in the 
communities. | have emphasized the fact that it should be placed in 
fireproof quarters and with an efficient and sympathetic care 
s likely to disappear, as has 


taker. Otherwise the whole collection 
occurred in many states over the nation. Burwell’s picturesque and 
pungent round-table of topics should prove a permanent source oi 


enlightenment and inspiration 


Knox County Map 

The following letter should be an incentive to many other county 
historical societies. It refers to a large map of Knox County showing 
all the old trails and other points of deep historie interest within its 
boundaries. It was drawn by the official topographer of the State 
society and presented to the County Society ina special ceremony on 
the occasion of its annual meeting in February. What we have done 
for that society we will gladly do for yours, if you will give us com 
plete and accurate data worthy to perpetuate such records for yow 
county, 

“Relative to the splendid and highly instructive map you brought 
to us, | am sure you will like to know that I spoke before our public 
schools, having the map with me for demonstration, and it has 
created a great deal of interest in history and social science. Young 
people are so eager to learn the very beginning of events—they want 
to follow all the little paths that led up to the great happening. l 
find, too, that acquaintance with the map leads the student to read 
various other books, and to read with an alert mind. 

“Our map was exhibited in the historical department of the Knox 
County Fair—and was it popular! A friend who lives in Plainview 
across the street from Chris Lerum, who carried mail between Nio 
brara and Norfolk in 1873-74, said that he came to see “The Map” 
and, incidentally, take in the fair! Mr. Lerum wished so much that he 
might come; he has since passed away 

“I do not exaggerate in saving that during the fair this map was 
the center of attraction. | am taking it to Niobrara Park in May to 


he exhibited before a district meeting of librarians, Mr. La Croix, the 


interpreter for White Shirt, saw it and was especially interested.” 

The editor wishes that his mail might bring more letters like 
this from Mrs. FE. L. Durbin of Bloomfield, who is secretary and 
librarian of the Knox County Historical Society. 


The Historian of Jefferson County 


Charles Dawson won considerable fame a number of vears ag 


as author of a history of Jefferson County that is of much merit 
rather a model of its kind, but now a very searee volume, He is liv 
ine at 1317 Fairmount Street, Walla Walla, Washington. This 
address we secured thru the efforts of Editor Cramb of The Fan 


burv Journal. 


A Rts 
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Concerning History 

One of my fellow survivors of the great farmers’ movement of 
the 90’s, John A. Robertson of O'Neill, is being urged to gather for 
this magazine a store of little known facts on the career of Doe 
Middleton, whom he knew well back to 1883. This office lays strong 
pressure upon him to write, also, the story of the famous “Holt 
County Congress” which comprised a supervisor from every one of 
the thirty precincts in the county. The Irish Parliament had nothing 
at all on the Holt County “parliament” of orators and statesmen. 
The subjects discussed and the debates held would form a splendid 
addition to the history of Nebraska, and John Robertson can write 
it better than anyone else now living. 

Taking membership in this Society last February, Mr. Robertson 
made the following interesting comment: 

“I never fully realized the importance of such an organization un- 
til some of the younger members of my family began asking questions 
about the early days and begging for stories. Always they wanted to 
know more and more of the pioneer life. Finally I wrote several short 
stories of early events for them, and when they insisted these were 
things they had never heard before I began to realize what History 
really is . . . I will be glad to do anything I can for you or the Llis- 
torical Society, if you will just tell me what you want.” A real friend 
and a real pioneer of the later era, whose brief biography we shall 


publish in due time. 


Albert Litle Johnson 

Casually opening a letter early in the year, we were shocked to 
find therein a check for fifty dollars, and with it a note of apprecia- 
tion that brings a warm feeling around the heart. 

This letter came from A. L. Johnson in our old home town of 
Crete, and the check was to pay for a life membership in the His- 
torical Society, “as I thought vou could find good use for the fee.” 

It is a pleasure to have on our walls a framed portrait of Mr. 
Johnson, not only for friendship’s sake but because the Johnson fam- 
ily are typical of those pioneers who have made our State what it is. 
For fifty vears he has been at the heim of the Crete Mills, a family 
affair and one of the most solid institutions in this nation, expanding 
even during the depression. It is unthinkable that there should ever 
be labor trouble in that mill, so warm is the fellowship, so sure the 
recognition of efficient, faithful service of constructive thought in 
the company’s interest. 

Mr. Johnson is one of the foremost Methodist laymen in Ne- 
braska, and for many years was president of the board of trustees of 
Nebraska Wesleyan. His keen insight into human nature, his broad 
interest in civic and national affairs, his kindness and considera- 
tion for all with whom he comes in contact, make his name beioved 
wherever he is known. 
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“History of Chase County” 

This mimeographed publication is a very sensible beginning o! 
the work of the county society, especially as it was only organized in 
August of 1938—and the writer is proud that he was there to help. 
Some of the material here contained has not been published anywhere 
else, so far as I know. Putting it in this form enables the school 
children of the county to get the spirit of pioneer years, and gives 
comfort and inspiration to the older people who still carry the bur- 
dens of their pioneer days on the far southwestern border of our 
State. It also enables the State Society to preserve in its files some 
of the most interesting personal recollections of people yet living who 
were among our early pioneers. 

The workers of the Chase County Historical Society are to be 
congratulated for their enterprise and their achievement. There is, 
however, room for two additions that would greatly enhance its 
value: 

l. An index. Without it, a vast amount of time may be wasted 
in searching for the information needed; perhaps searching in vain. 
The index is a most important part of our growing historical 
literature. 

2. A county map. Every county historical society should dis- 
play such a map on its walls; every county history should contain it. 
The procedure is simple, and is here set out for the benefit of all who 
are alert to their opportunity. 

First, make a rough draft showing the exact location of each 
unit of historical and geographical importance, using the government 
numbers of early days. In counties such as Chase where ranching 
was an important industry, the range claimed for each ranch should 
be also indicated. This may be obtained from the brand records. 
There should be a facsimile of each brand used on each ranch, and 
the number and kinds of stock run on the range should be shown. 
This early ranch information is of the greatest importance, for the 
people who know these facts are fast passing on. 

Later, with the help of your county surveyor, draft a more com- 
plete map from which blueprints can be made. At present we have 
a trained map-maker, A. E. Fuller, on the staff of this Society, and 
with the help of your blueprints he will make a finished map of both 
the early and the present period in the history of your county. An 
enlightening article by Mr. Fuller will be found elsewhere in these 


pages. 


Mrs. John E. Woods 

An old friend, Paul 8. Rivett, sent us a clipping from The Paw- 
nee Chief of May 3—an account of the gathering to honor the ninety- 
fifth birthday of that town’s oldest citizen. Her family settled in 
West Branch Precinct in 1864, and there she taught its first sehool. 
Among her dozen or so pupils were John Butler, Levi Manning, and 
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Judge Raper, who remembered that once he sat on her knee while she 
helped him with arithmetie. 

In 1866 she married and went to her husband’s farm near Paw- 
nee City, which in later years was known as one of the “show 
places” on Highway No. 50. “For three-quarters of a century,” 
wrote the editor, “she did her part to make this once desolate prairie 
a desirable place in which to live, and now she not only looks back- 
ward but forward.” A rare faculty, at ninety-five! 


Court House Rock 

Marshall M. Davis, who sent us the story of Texas longhorns in 
this issue, writes the kind of letter it is good to receive. Always on 
the alert for new ideas, opportunities, and a chance to take photo- 
graphs of historical value; always making practical suggestions for 
the extension of our work; always searching for curios and for new 
members (why does there seem to be an occult connection between 
the two?), he is a real cooperator. 

Mr. Davis is as anxious as we are to see Court House Rock an 
nexed to the Historical Society preserves, and adds: “Regarding the 
value of that land, I share the feeling of General Mitchell. On the 
way back to Mud Springs one day his party paused at a point east 
of the Rock, and Lieutenant Ware asked: 

‘““General, what do you think of this country by now?’ 

“Well, it is all right to look at, but now that I have seen it I 
wouldn’t give a dollar for a hundred square miles of it!’ 

“Several years ago I understood that the Rock was a national 
monument, and that the land surrounding it could not be filed on. 
There is a legend about it. Along in the early eighties a man by 
the name of Jack Reed lived in Hardin County, and he told my 
father that he used to steal horses out here and had a cave near the 
Rock where he kept his money. . . I have a sister at Alliance who 
was born in a covered wagon at Anamosa, Iowa, in 1869. My father 
didn’t get to Nebraska until 1886.” 


Error in Land Survey 

Elmer E. Sparks of Boone, who is engaged in research on the 
life of Buffalo Bill, writes of a visit in Oklahoma on his way home 
from Texas last spring: 

“I called at the home of Major Gordon W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill), 
where I was welcomed with that same old western hospitality we used 
to know. Also I met Rush Roberts, one of the last two living Pawnee 
scouts who served under the North Brothers. Mr. Roberts presented 
me with one of his last photographs. I deeply regretted my inability 
to attend a eouncil meeting of sixteen leading Pawnee with govern 
ment officiale for final settlement of the boundaries of the reserva- 
tion near Genoa, Nebraska. It is claimed that the original survey was 
ineorrect, invevlving something like four thousand acres of land.” 
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The Otter Nation 

The following letter from A. L. Green of Beatrice will be of in- 
terest to many readers. The story of the Spanish invasion of the 
Nebraska domain in 1720 has been told in this magazine at vanous 
times, with maps. Part of that story was translated by myself from 
the Spanish narrative.” 

This writer is the father of T. L. Green, often a contributor to 
these columns, whose article on “Seotts Bluffs, Fort John,” was 
featured in the last issue. 


“Tt is not generally known that the Otoe, Missouri and lowe 
Tribes once constituted an Indian nation known as the Otter Na- 
tion, and its domain included the headwaters of the “Toe-Haunchy” 
(Blue River). Every ancient Indian nation was composed of bands, 
each differing from the others in ceremonial matters. The Sioux 
were not a far distant nation, and it is very possible that they were 
responsible for the final destruction of the Otter Nation and the 
dispersion of its three bands to other river valleys, which today 
bear their names. 

“The Blue River is properly located in what was known as the 
Spanish territory of Quivira. It is the first stream flowing south 
ward west of the Missouri in that part of Quivira that now consti 
tutes Nebraska. It is an historical fact that French fur traders had 
encroached upon Spanish territory in that region along the Missouri 

and incurred Spanish animosity in so doing. Their trade must have 
n tur 


included the valley of the Blue, then doubtless abounding 
bearing animals. 


See the “Spanish Expedition Numbers” of Nebraska [listor 
for the following remarkable records: 


Volume VI, No. 1, contains (a) translation of French documents 
giving accounts of Otoe massacre of Spanish military party at fork: 
of Loup and Platte; (b) extracts from diary of Spanish officer 
found on the field of battle: (¢) a picturesque account of the first 
visit of Nebraska Indians to the court of the King of France in 1725, 
furnished by Rey. M. A. Shine of Plattsmouth, and showing the re 
lation of France to the Indians of their colonies. “The Lords and 
Ladies were fond to see Savages whom to their Surprise they found 
to have as much Spirit and good Sense as other Men.” 

In Volume VII of this magazine (No. 3) may be found a schol 
arly article on the massacre by A. B. Thomas of the University of 
Calfornia, with his map of the expedition’s route; “The Platte-Loup 


Site,” wherein Monsignor Shine presents his own versicn of the 
route; poem on “The March of Villasur;” various accounts of findiaz 
Spanish chain armor on the Loup and similar relies near Genoa. 
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“At that time explorations had been very limited, Probably no 
one had ever crossed that portion of the continent lying west of the 
headwaters of the Missouri, and much confusion existed as to the 
streams unexplored, such as the Platte and the great river of the 


North. 


“There is a leather-bound volume, priceless in our family, that 
bears the name of one of my mother’s ancestors beautifully inseribed 
ona flyleaf. Together with other ancient books, it has been in our 
family for more than a century. It is Brook’s General Eneyelo 
pedia for the year 1796, and supposed to cover every region of the 
known world. The map of North America includes both the Missour 
and the Blue rivers, together with the region westward that was com 
prised in the great Spanish territories of Quivira and Tiguex which 
extended on to the Pacific. 


“At the time this map originated much publicity attached to 
Quivira, but as most of the region was unexplored the maps lacked 
accuracy—supposition often posing as certainty. It appears that the 
existence of the Colorado River was known, but that of the Rocky 
Mountains was not. By a rough guess the Blue River was caused 
to empty into the Colorado, yet this topographical error did not in 
terfere with accuracy as to its principal course. 

“The time of dispersion of the Otter Nation probably will never 
be known; neither will it be known whether the Otoe remained aiter 
the other bands had left, or whether they returned to the valley of 
the “Toe Haunchy” at a later date. If they remained, they may have 
been the tribe responsible for the greatest tragedy of that period 
the treacherous destruction of a party of Spaniards from the Santa 
Fe and the aequisition of a large number of horses. The chaplain of 
the expedition was spared so that he might instruct them in the care 
and control of the horses—the first they had ever seen. In after 
years the chaplain escaped to a French trading post, and much later 
still succeeded in reaching Spain. The story of his escape, and of the 
killing of his companions after a night of enforced wakefulness had 
deprived them of strength, is vividly told by that old chaplain whose 
story the writer found among some very ancient works in the library 


of the Union League of Philadelphia many years ago. 


“The former existence of the Otter Nation I regard as an im 
portant fact that fully explains the use of the same language by 
what are now regarded as three different tribes. The names Otter 
and Otoe mean one and the same, the variation between them in the 
original being very slight. Whether that ancient Indian nation was 
properly named Otter or Otoe, it comprised three bands that were 
closely related, and the Blue River Valley had doubtless for genera 


tions been their heritage.” 
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Red Ctoud’s First Organ 


The following story comes from A. B. Pierce and was told to 
him by his wife, who as Mary E. Hummel was a sister of the pioneer 
farmer and preacher, Reverend George W. Hummel. 

It was in the spring of 1873 that Mary Hummel came by train to 
Juniata, and in a lumber wagon from there to her brother's home. 
eight miles southwest of Red Cloud. She remembers it well because 
it was May 15th, her birthday, and she was just twenty vears old. 
She remained with her brother until the fall of 1874, when she went 
to Red Cloud to live in the home of Reverend A. Maxwell, paster o 


the newly organized Congregational Church. So she knows the historv 


of the old organ very well. 


The Methodist and Congregational churches were organized in 
1873 or ’74, the Baptists and Presbyterians a year or two later 
Four chureh organizations, but not even one church building! De 
{ving the theorem that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time, these four bodies conducted services in the one-room 
schoolhouse on the southeast corner of the Washington School 
grounds until the fall of 1878. Later this building was moved back 
of the Creighton property, where Lutheran services were held until 
it was torn down. 

In all these years a tuning fork was the nearest approach to a 
musical instrument the devout pioneers could get, either in church 
or home, until Mr. Maxwell circulated a subseription paper and 
raised enough money to buy an organ. It thus became a church and 
community organ. “It was much like the people of that day—plain 
and substantial.” Just a reetangle of oak, without ornament, but 
none the less dearly loved. Rufus Miskeh, the school janitor, fitted it 
with handles, and each Monday it was carried into some home for the 
week so that each in turn might be gladdened by the old familiar 
music. 

In the summer of 1878 the Methodists: put up their first frame 
chureh, and that fall they, with the Presbyterians, withdrew from the 
group, leaving the schoolhouse and the organ. That summer also saw 
completion of Webster County’s first courthouse, and into the court 
room the organ was moved, the Baptists and Congregationalists hay 
ing gained permission to hold services there. In the fall of 1880 the 
Congregational Church was built, and the organ moved in with the 
congregation. There it remained when in 1884 the Baptists built then 
own church, and not until the 90’s did a larger and finer organ come 
to take its place in the Congregational Church. Its place in the 
hearts of the people has never been taken, however, nor will it be, 


for it was The First. 
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New Nebraska Books 

“Let me tell you how much my family and I have enjoyed your 
‘Nebraska Old and New.’ My children, who have been studying lowa 
history, had a genuine thrill in reading your book . . . For 
some years I have been gathering material for a cultural and religi- 
ous history of the Middle West, Am now completing the story of 
the Swedenborgian settlement in Iowa, then hope to carry forward 
my work on Nebraska, and am looking forward with much interest 
to that being dene under your direction.” This friendly note is 
from Charles Arthur Hawley of lowa City, recently called to th 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Omaha. 

“Prairie Books,” a series of three readers for intermediate 


grades dealing with the prairie-plains region, are now in preparation 
by R. V. Hunkirs, Superintendent of Schools at Lead, South Ds- 
kota. They should be fascinating reading. The author, “desperate 
for a copy of ‘The Overland Stage to California’ by Root and Con 
nelley,” asked the loan of it from this office. He was told that if 
his grandfather had not been Benjamin Hunkins of Indian Creek in 
Seward County, he could not get the book from us at any price, Even 
at $25 copies are hard to find, and we do not loan ours to any living 
person but did loan it to the memory of Benjamin Hunkins, one of 
the ideal pioneers of my boyhood. And have the assurance from 
this, his favorite grandson, that it will be guarded with his life. 


Poland’s Memorial Mound 

Here is a letter that will interest all readers who have ever felt 
a thrill of admiration and kinship for the intrepid courage, the in 
domitable spirit of independence, that have made the Pole a legen 
dary figure in this country. 

“Through your efforts, soil from a historical spot in your state 
was contributed to Poland’s National Memorial Mound at Krakow. 

“Amid great ceremony and a throng of about 150,000 people, the 
soil from all the Governors of each state of the United States and 
territories was deposited in the mound by the American Ambassadoi 
to Poland, John Cudahy. The original letters from the Governors, 
accompanying the soil, were bound into book form and presented by 
the Ambassador, accompanied by the chairman of the Greater Po 
land, Silesian and Pomeranian Club of America (Chicago), to the 
President of Poland, Professor Ignacy Moscicki, at the ancient Roval 
Castle at Warsaw. The President was highly pleased with this ex 
pression of friendship, and expressed his thanks and appreciation 
for the noble contribution. For the first time in history, soil from 
all states and territories of America. mingled with the soil of Poland. 

“In gratitude for this highly appreciated gift, your state is here 
by presented with an official certificate of acknowledgment issucd 


by the Government of the Republic of Poland.” 
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From Senator Allen’s Daughter 

“T cannot resist the desire to write and tell you how much I 
liked your story of William V.-Allen. Of all the people who have 
been in my home to examine Father’s papers and write something 
about him, I have never discovered a satisfactory account. This is 
due principally to the fact that they did not know him, and those 
who did are very few now. 

“T can agree so well with Mr. Metcalfe when he says, ‘He mav 
have had faults, but I loved him so much that they seemed unim 
portant.” I was just old enough during Father’s political career to 
be a hero worshiper, and he was my hero. And still is, I may add! 
What splendid memories I have of a loving, indulgent father as well 
as a strong, brave character. 

“T thank you so much, not only for myself, but my family as 
well. One of my sons, with whom I am living here this summer, 
said: ‘I never knew the real political combination that put Grand 
father in the Senate, before.” 

It is good to have this note from Willa Allen Dowling. The son 
with whom she makes her home since the death of her husband is as 
sistant in the astronomical observatory at Madison, Wisconsin, 


Jesse James’ Nebraska Home 
H. B. MekKibbin, editor of The Times-Republican at Haves 
Center, has a nose for research and spends considerable time tracinz 
down rumors to the original fact. The editor of this magazine has 
been indebted to him more than once. He is now on the trail of the 
famous James brothers, and the following letter speaks for itself. 

“A number of times | have seen articles in the state dailies dis 
cussing the probable hide-out of the James boys while in Nebraska. 

“I believe that the only way to fully settle that question is 
to thoroly investigate all the various claims as to their location. As a 
boy I heard many stories about the activities of the James brothers a 
few miles west of the town of Sumner in Dawson County, and was 
well acquainted with George Mills who claimed to have worked for a 
bunch of fellows who were afterward believed to be the James boys 

“Mills took a homstead some three miles west of the town ot 
Sumner, which was located there a number of years later. Many a 
time I have heard him tell of working for these boys. Shortly after 
he located there, he said, they hired him to do their work and paid 
him every evening. The arrangement was that he was to come after 
sun-up every morning and go home before sundown, and he was with 
them a long time. 

“One day, he related, a woman on horseback arrived late in the 
afternoon, and both horse and rider looked as tho they had made a 
long, hard trip. Soon afterward one of the men came out and teld 
him to look after the stock and other work in their absence. The 
paid him in advance for six months, When winter set in and the men 
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had not returned, he took the stock to his own place to care for 
them. Time went on but nothing was ever heard from his employers. 
Years later he opened a tool-chest that was with the stuff he had 
taken to his place, and on the lid he saw the names of Jesse and 
Frank James. I believe that some of Mr. Mills’ children or early 


neighbors might throw light on the matter.” 


To all County Societies 

The following letter is a splendid summation in brief of the 
duties and the privileges of our membership. It was written to Frank 
M. Broome by Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska and member of the State Historical Society. Let 
me commend it to your careful consideration—and action. 

“There is a function that county societies can serve in this state 
that is well worth while, particularly in western Nebraska where we 
are too near our history, too many of us do not appreciate what it 
means to preserve it for coming generations. 

“Nebraska’s history is as interesting as any novel. Many of the 
physical landmarks of that history are still available and can be 
preserved. There are those who took part in the making of its history 
whose recollections should be recorded now. 

“There is another task that could well be undertaken—that is to 
mark (particularly along the highways) the scenes of our local 
events of history. It would be interesting to those who visit in 
the State from time to time. 

“I suggest these activities for your Society: Preservation of the 
physical evidences of our State’s history; preservation of the stories 
of that period that can be gotten from the people who participated 
in it; the proper marking of our historical spots, buildings, ete. | 


wish you well in your undertaking.” 


Lincoln County Historical Officers 

Members of the Historical Society of Lincoln County joined the 
Old Settlers Association ina pienie at Fort MePherson National 
Cemetery on September 7. The program is elsewhere reported i 
these pages. At the business meeting these officers were elected: 
President, W. J. Hendy of North Platte; vice presidents, O. I) 


Everly and Harry Pell: secretary-treasurer, Theo. Lowe. 


Land Examination Reports 

The State Historical Society has in its possession all the origi- 
nal United States Land Office records and maps for Nebraska, 
showing the names of those originally filing on the public domain in 
this state. An offer to supplement this valuable collection has come 
from W. H. H. Moore of this city, heir to 376 volumes of land ex 
amination reports that belonged to the Security Investment Com 
pany of which his father, J. H. Moore, was president. These records 
cover a period from the early 80’s to 1920 or later. 
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What Constitutes Theft? 


A fellow historian in Baltimore, Matthew Page Andrews, wrote 
for contirmation of Nebraska’s famous story of the Mormon’s cow 
and the folly of a young lieutenant that in a single day changed the 
Sioux from firm friends to fierce implacable foes of the white men. 
He refers to the fact that three hundred years before, with equal 
stupidity, Governor Lane sent a punitive expedition against friendly 
Virginia Indians because of the theft of a silver eup—resulting in 
the extermination of the Roanoke colony. The parallel is dramatic 
and enlightening, and “of course the aborigines had no conception 
of the ethics of stealing. They stole from each other, and ideas of 
property were not fixed.” 

Mr. Andrews, who is working on a multi-volume histery of Vir 
ginia, enclosed a draft of the original first map of “Virginia” as it 
looked to Queen Elizabeth in 1854 after the return of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s expedition. The whole of the North American continent 
was included in that map, and, as he remarked, “It makes a whale 
of a lot of difference whether historians refer to Sir Walter’s grant 
as being ‘to’ Virginia rather than ‘in’ Virginia.” 


Amateur Archeologists 


“Friends of mine have discovered on their farm the site of quite 
on extensive Indian camp. We have removed over eighty pieces of 
pottery, including six types of rim sherds, besides bird arrowheads 
of very fine workmanship. I am positive that this pottery is Pawnee, 
as it carries the herringbone motif and several pieces have lip in 
dentations.” 


Above letter is from an eager new member of this Society—Dor 
Gibson of the McCook Movie Service, who is now working on a serics 
of pictures to represent the Massacre Canyon Battle near Trenton. 
This Society will send a representative to visit the site he mentions. 
It is of utmost importance that such excavations be directed by wel! 
informed or experienced men, and that detailed descriptions be made 


of the sites, supplemented by a series of photographs. 


Dr. W. W. Arrasmith, who is known to Grand Island by his 
vears of practice there but moved last year to Casper, Wyoming, 
cultivates the delightful hobby of archeological exploration. As he 
lives in a rich field he and his friends have built up some extraordi 
nary collections of perfect specimens, including such rarities as a 
genuine Folsom. This is a very smooth instrument of flint, made in 
a peculiar pattern and with a peculiar polish, indicating a certain 
stage of prehistoric development, and very rare in Nebraska. He 
asked for publications from this office and offered the loan of his 


best specimens for study. 








GIFTS TO THE SOCIETY 


Each week to the editor's desk there come people bearing 
gifts, or letters offering gifts, for sake of having old family treas- 
ures preserved while being shared with others. Unfortunately 
it is not always possible to accept these for want of space; yet 
gradually the quaint old things, the strange or singular or 
beautiful things gather under this roof, and eagerly they are 
welcomed by the throngs that linger there. Sometimes the scien 
tific interest predominates, sometimes the historical, but almost 
always there is evidence of struggle that marks the way of 
progress, always the human value that is the most significant 
thing in life. 

The Powers Portrait 

(Editor’s Note: The following story about Mr. Powers was 
written for this magazine a vear ago. Notwithstanding a certain 
degree of duplication, it is printed here because it “belongs.’’) 

Thanks to the children of John Holbrook Powers,* there hangs 
on the Historical Society wall a very fine oil painting of this man 
who figured large in the rebellion of plains farmers against social 
injustice. 

In the year 1880 John H. Powers—teacher, lay minister, choir 
leader, farmer—became interested in a farm paper published by 
Milton George in Des Moines, and in this field grew the idea that 
ripened as the National Farmers Alliance. In 1884 Powers was 
counted as one of the strongest advocates of its principles. Thru 
constant agitation for the cause he was elected president of the 
Nebraska Farmers Alliance, and presently found himself entrusted 
with publication of The Alliance Manual. Voters rallied around the 
banner and soon the “Alliance Independent People’s Party” was 
formed. Inevitably they were joined by the Farm Grange, the free 
silver and more-money men, and in 1890 these various reform 
movements merged in the organization of the Nebraska People’s In 
dependent party, voting that fall for the first time. Nationally in 1892 
the ticket was headed by Weaver and Field; in Nebraska (1890) John 
Il. Powers was candidate for governor. It was a furious campaign, for 
the farmers were thoroly aroused, but long before the full returns 
were in it was evident that Powers held the plurality of votes. 


*John A Powers of San Jose, California, eldest son; Amy 
Powers Wertz, third daughter; and her son R. H. Wertz of Omaha, 
who had the portrait mounted in a gold frame and brought it to this 
office. 
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The politicians of Omaha, however, held something less tangible 
but more potent that enabled them to determine the final outcome. 
Reversing hitherto unbroken procedure, the returns from Douglas 
County were the very last to reach the AP, nor were telegrams of 
inquiry given satisfactory answer. When finally the county machine 
chose to release the figures, Powers was credited with but 1,173 
votes as against 18,306 for J. E. Boyd. In the state 71,331 ballots 
were counted for Boyd (Democrat); Powers had 70,187; Richards 
(Republican) was third with 68,878 votes. 

Thus it was that the birth of this new party in Nebraska and in 
many other states of the West and South was shadowed by gross 
political chicanery. The demand for a contest was immediate and 
prolonged, but resulted in cementing Republican and Democratic 
members of the Legislature against any move which would deprive 
them of their hard-won offices. The Independents, unquestionably 
victors in any honest count, lost the contest thru want of leader 
ship, thru bad advice, thru traitors to their cause. Yet out of the 
welter of events came a period of growth and development that ul 
timately brought the new party into full control of all branches of 
state government. Important reforms were achieved, and both old 
parties were impelled into new lines of action more in accord with 
the humanities. 

President Powers of the State Alliance was worthy leader of a 
party movement inspired by intense fervor, more religious than 
economic. Country ministers and Union soldiers were conspicuous 
on its programs. Eloquence, sincerity and deep determination 
marked the oratory. Texts from the Seriptures, references to 
Hebrew history and that of the early Christian martyrs, carried pro 
found appeal. Every member was fired by the righteousness of his 
cause. 

Powers declared himself “just one of the common people,” but 
his version of the political history of his country was as novel as 
shrewd and prophetic. The American government was established 
as a people’s government, he said, but greed and intrigue had con 
spired to form rival parties in order that the people, hopelessly 
divided, should fight each other instead of their common enemy. 
Meanwhile, “the sharks plundered them.” 

Mr. Powers was an idealist of the first water, deep, thoughtful, 
religious in outlook and in life: one of those “common men” who vel 
leave upon history an ineffaceable impress. 


Fred Adkins of Lincoln gives us a little story about a drum on 
the Museum shelves. It belonged to his father, who, too voung to en 
list for service in the Civil War, ran off with his brother who did 
enlist. His father promised the boy a drum if he would return home, 
and this he reluctantly did. The drum has been played by bands in 
Creston and Osceola, lowa, and hy Marshall Post No. 44, G. A. R. 
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Lady Evclyn Vestey, trom her London hom Me chose to hor ( this 
Society with a gift worth, to collectors, many hundreds of do 
Lut to an historical society invaluable. It is an assembly of over fou 
hi indred pieces ot eurrency, stocks and bonds, and checks ol special 
significance. It comes to Nebraska because her brother, L. T. Brod 


tone, emment numismatist, lived at Superior and published a co 


lectors’ journal there. This collection is his work 


Most of this money 1s American early Colonial issues, Con 


federate and State issues, “shinplasters,” fractional and posta: 
currency, and notes from some of the first Nebraska banks The 
! t beautiful bills are the “notgeld”—distress money issued by 


German-Austrian towns after the War for purchase of commoditie 
llere the artistic temperament triumphed over their crushing blow, 
and it seems that every engraver was inspired by hope, by the vast 
relief of mind that followed cessation of carnage 

An excellent descriptive article by Lulu Mae Coe in the Journal 
Star of July 16, 1939, is worthy of study with this most interesting 


exhibit. 


Isaac B. Smith of Lincoln is donor of an unusual and attractiy 
landscape painted by a frend of college days who used Alabama 
clay for his pigments, and who (from Tuskegee Institute in 1923) 
wrote him: “I thought you might like to take this with you. Though 
poorly done, it is made from the elavs over which vou walked each 


riorhnine . 


“Major Smith,” as affectionately known to his friends, will be 
remembered for his sincere and splendid sermons in years gone by, 
vnd later by the many patrons whom he served thru his window at the 
Contral National Bank. Today he is a familiar figure, always gentle, 


cheery, kind, often met in State Capitol corridors 


Mrs. Frank W. Barry of Denver has returned to the State Mu 
scum a flag that was removed from the capitol nearly forty vears 
ago “and in some entirely unexplained way” came into possession of 
one of the capitol guides, then a member of a prominent U. of N. fra 
ternitvy on R Street. During the vears it has been in active use, stained 
and torn as tho by many battles. It was the flag of the Third Ne 
hraska. Volunteers in the Spanish-American War—Brvyan’'s regiment 
It finds fit place in the Historical Museum with flags of the First 
Nebraska and Second Nebraska regiments. The Society and patriot 
Nebraskans owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Barry for her reseue 


and return of this flag to its rightful place 


E. L. Novotny, Superintendent of Schools at Beatrice, sent a 
hutton picturing the cabin on the Daniel Freeman Ilomestead, first 
in the United States. Probably designed for use during the campaign 


to secure this homestead for a state park 
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Mrs. B. F. Timbers of Portland, Oregon, plans to entrust to this 
Museum for safe keeping many ol her old family treasures. Al 
ready she has sent a chopping knife that must have contributed to 
many a mouth-watering dish during the long years of its active use in 
the home of her father, Z. H. Graves, one of Butler County’s pio 
neers, Quite an unusual knife it is, wrought from a common steel file, 
beautifully formed and fitted into a wooden handle. 

Also a brass military spur worn by her father when in service 
during the Civil War as a member of the Third Iowa Battery. And a 
most interesting pocket sun dial in its wooden case, nearly one hun 
dred and fifty years old. This was first owned by John Fish of 
“York State,” who came west in the eaily days. With him he brought 
the daughter who later married William Naracong and lived in David 
City for more than fifty years. She was a sister of Mrs. Z. H. Graves. 

Mrs. P. F. Goos, Plattsmouth: An old family ash-tray with 
strange history, could it be known. It is one-half of a hollow rock, 
about the size and shape of a cocoanut and worn quite smooth by the 
action of many waters, for it is a water formation and not glacial, as 
supposed. To be exact, it is a limestone concretion with heavy iron 
content which gives the color, formed by many layers of deposition 
upon the nucleus, and probably quite old. Such stones are often 
found near the Great Salt Lake whose waves wash to and fro. This 
one was found at Plattsmouth about 1890. 

William Pitzer of Nebraska City, at the annual meeting of the 
State Historical Society on September 30, 1939, made formal presen 
tation of a gavel turned from wood taken from a famous tree. It was 
the old “Treaty Tree” on Table Creek near Nebraska City, in whose 
shade the Pawnee Treaty of 1857 was signed. 

Ray E. Ohmstead of Wauneta, in July, donated to the Museum 
his collection of Indian artifacts, most of which he had picked up on 
a site which the Society excavated this past summer and which is 
now known as the Lovitt Site. Mr. Ohmstead’s collection is very 
large. It consists of approximately 131 pieces of pottery, 2,631 ar 
rowheads of flint and obsidian, 576 flint knives and serapers, 496 
stone drills; 42 objects made of bone—mostly awls, needles, and ; 
few beads. There are 131 fragments of shell, some of -hieh had 
been cut into small ornaments, and 6 pieces of metal. One of these 1s 
an iron arrowpoint; the rest are small fragments of brass and cop- 
per. In addition to these specimens are about 500 pieces of stone, 
most of which had been worked on but not finished. 

Senator Martin Dimery of Sidney was one of those who “put 
Mud Springs back on the map” last June. While listening to the pro 
gram he picked up an insulator bracket used on the old military tele 
graph line, connecting the towns of Julesburg, Mud Springs, Horse 
Creek and Fort Laramie, constructed in 1861 and abandoned ten 
years later. A relic indeed, and it looks the part. 
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The Division of Maternal and Child Health, thru Dr. Roland I 
Loder, is responsible for a gift which oceupies a conspicuous posi 
tion beside the main aisle of the Museum. It is a model of the 93 in 
fant incubators that have heen sent to every county in Nebraska, and 
is placed there with the hope of awakening wider interest in this 
branch of service of the State Department of Health. The vital 
statistics of Nebraska show that out of an average 25,000 births 
yearly, 1,185 babies die in their first year and one-third of these are 
cue to premature birth. 

Between August of 1938 and June 30, 1939, the Division incu 
bators have cared for 135 babies in too great haste to reach “this 
suffering star,” and 85 survived. It is but one of the many functions 
of this division offered to parents by the State, and, as aptly stated 
by Dr. Loder, “Concerted effort by an aroused and intelligent public 
can eradicate completely, or alleviate in part, many of the costly 
scourges that prey upon the people of this commonwealth.” 


Mrs. L. Lucile Barten is the donor of an extraordinary Indian 
collection which she formally presented at the annual meeting of 
the Historical Society. It includes over forty articles of apparel 
and utility fashioned of buckskin and trimmed with beads and elks’ 
teeth and silver; sometimes dyed, sometimes using a shade of blue 
that Mari Sandoz says is as rare as are the elk-teeth. There are two 
dolls; a string of deer-toes used in a matrimonial game; a lovely 
bag woven of colored grasses; imposing Sioux head-dresses and 
coats: a beaded pappoose case and baby’s burial moceasins. 

We tried to get from Mrs. Barten the story of some of these 
articles. This she could not tell, but she did tell another story 
the thrilling story of a great man that appears elsewhere in these 
pages. 

Mrs. and Mrs. Mahmood Farhat, old friends of Nebraska, now 
associated with the Ramallah Trading Company of Chicago, are the 
givers of rare gifts. Here is a bottle of water taken from the River 
Jordan in 1937 and blessed by a Catholic priest and Protestant 
minister in a ceremony held on Palm Sunday every year. And a vial 
of salt from the Dead Sea. A stone from the Mount of Temptation, 
where the Prophet Moses is buried. White sea-shells from Jaffa. A 
large Turkish coin, minted in the year 1223 of the Mohammedan 
Calendar. 

Mrs. Clara Watkins Burgitt of this city is the donor of a very 
old and blackened powder horn and leather haversack, a gun 125 
years old, and two immense picture hats of olden style certainly not 
half as grotesque as those that may be seen on any street today. 

Coral Hacker, Lincoln: Three razors—two carried by his 
grandfather during the Civil War; another, a Packwood brought from 
Germany in 1864. 
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To the Historical Library 


Mrs. B HH Roberts of St. Joseph, \ sourl, in the winte) 


heard a broadeast on “The Statehood of Nebraska” by John H. Ee 
wards, then in Lineoln At once she wrote him of her interest 
the reason that her grandfather, W. A. Polock, was speaker of tl 
lLlouse of Representati es at that time Possessing many 0 tie 
erandfather’s writings on the early history of Nebraska, Ind 
fighting and the Civil War, and the strategy used to ma Nebi 
au state, she searched them for confirmation of his ston ind tour 
it correct in every detail 

Later Mr. Edwards was given an important promotio Co 
bia Broadeasting System, and from New York kindly sent t ‘ 
ter because of its references to historical documents that he thoug 
we would value. Immediately we communicated ith My Robert 
and as a result she sent us a number of the Poloek papers. “My and 
father died when | was six months old, and I deeply regret that bh 
writings have not always received the proper care. My grandmothes 
thought that, because we were women, my aunt and | would not car 
for them. As I am all that is left of the family now, it is most like 
that I shall leave them to the State at my death.” 

Among these documents is an old account book \ll Posse 
much historical interest and deserve every care in preservation lt 
and when the State Society receives the papers so much desired, 


they will be bound together as the “W \. Polock Historical Volum 


that may be consulted thru all the years to come and place 


ord fairly before future generations 


And this is the way histo 
} 


one step being taken as another has shown the way 


Charles W. Phillips of Lincoln, editor of “The Individualist,” has 
presented the Society with a bound and indexed volume of t! 
vear’s bulletins of that publication, which come week 

In clear and easy style this thoughtful young Bible 


views the conflict, past and present, between atheistir 


] 


International 


V to ols 


al files and libraries are built u 


Is res 


1its 


able 


student re 


collectivism (government by force under dictators) and the America 


system of free government in a Christian country. “Students are 
vineed that these ever-increasing efforts toward regimentation 
You eannot hope to understand the 


world do not ‘just happen.’ 


con 


of th 


forees at work today unless vou understand the part plaved by inten 


national finanee. . and its use of secret societies 


and popula 


organizations as channels for control and a network 


] 


or ¢ Spo 


front 


One of the most important privileges of Historical Societies | 


to seenre and preserve the literature of less known 


pepula se ial movements These are often the foundation of 


social and political changes. Their early literature 


ot new schools of thought. Of such is the work of 


Vii 





and ot 


marks t! 


Phillip 


th it 
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Dr. Charles Arthur Hawley left the University of lowa this sum- 
mer to identify himself with the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Omaha as assistant to the president. One of his first acts as a 
Nebraskan was a friendly visit to this office; next, to join the State 
I'istorical Society and attend its annual meetings. 

Soon afterward Dr. Hawley sent us a reprint from the Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics. It is his work on the “Correspond- 
ence between John Greenleaf Whittier and Iowa,” and is a scholarly 
and deeply sympathetic study of the relation of the great Quaker 
poet to the settlement of abolitionist Friends at Salem, Iowa, found- 
ed in 1835. Ten years later Reuben Dorland established the acade- 
my that bore his name. After his death, and after the Civil War, the 
cld academy became Whittier College and held the poet’s interest un 
ti! his death. The city and the academy named Whittier in California 
were founded by Friends from this Salem settlement. 

It is good to report that Dr. Hawley is now working on a similar 
history of Whittier in Nebraska and visiting this library for re- 
search. Those knowing of the existence of letters or papers bearing 
or the subject would confer a favor by communicating with the 
author. 

The University of Pittsburgh is recipient of the famous Foster 
Hall reproductions of the songs, compositions and arrangements of 
Stephen Collins Foster, presented by Josiah Kirby Lilly of Indian 
apolis in 1937. All activities of publication and research are con 
tinued by the University, and every little while some work by Foster, 
previously unknown, bobs up. One thousand sets of the Foster music 
have been given by the Lilly Foundation to as many libraries, and 
we are indeed fortunate that the State Historical Library is one of 
them. 

Beside this collection hangs a portrait of Foster recently re 
ceived from the same source. It is a fine wood cut by Howard Simon, 
in every respect worthy to represent a great and gentle soul before 
the eyes of those who love him. 

J. L. Teeters has presented to the Society his very valuable col 
lection of autographs and letters dating back to 1882. Among these 
are the names of Dr. David Swing, Jefferson Davis, Oscar Wilde; 
and letters from Woodrow Wilson, Roscoe Pound, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, Charles E. Bessey, Robert W. Furnas, Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, W. A. Poynter, and many others. 

Leslie D. Ricker, living in Detroit, Michigan, but formerly a 
neighbor in Chadron, sent a heart-warming file of The Chadron 
Times (January 8, 1903, to February 23, 1905, inclusive). It was 
curing this period that his father, Judge E. S. Ricker, took over the 
publication from A. M. Phipps. It is a wonderful file for one who has 
lived there and loves the country; to all who are interested in 
western history it will be “golden source.” 
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A. N. Wickham of this city has cultivated a hobby for over thir- 
tvy-two years, and now the State Historical Society receives the 
fruits thereof. It is a collection of perhaps 6,000 items—celippings he 
has made with particular reference to railroads and labor interests, 
but covering many other fields as well. During most of this period Mr. 
Wickham was telegraph operator on the Burlington Railroad. And 
now the Society's staff has the happy task of classifying and index- 
ing these clippings for the scrapbooks and manuscript files of the 
Historical Library—an acquisition of real value. 


Mrs. E. L. Scott, gracious hostess at Hotel Cornhusker in this 
city, came across a yellowed clipping, the account of Laneaster 
County’s first Fourth of July celebration. This was at Saltillo in 
1867 and drew settlers from Yankee Hill, also. Women of the colony 
made the first flag. Ninety-five people, whites and Indians, made up 
the original crowd, which “swelled to joyful proportions” under the 
spell of a “five-gallon keg of whiskey purchased as the chief induce- 
ment to secure the services of Willis H. Pottenger, first lawyer of 
Plattsmouth,” chosen as orator. A prime mover in the arrangements 
was Thomas Jefferson Wilson, grandfather of Mrs. Scott, who kept 
a ranch near the old bridge across Salt Creek, and who with Allen 
W. Field carried the mail ponyback from Saltillo to Lancaster, 


Mrs. Kate Soester Howard of Crawford gives to the Manuseript 
Library a biographical novelette centering in the romantic life of 
Mrs. Dora Soester and her people, emigrants from Holland. Mrs. 
Howard has described the beautiful scenery of western Nebraska, 
and related some of the very earliest experiences of settlers in the 
territory surrounding Squaw Mound. 


To the Photograph Library 


Reverend Rudolph Norden of Ogallala has added two rare ko 
dak prints to the photograph collection. One is of Buffalo Bill intro 
ducing his rodeo at Julesburg, Colorado. “I am told,” wrote the 
donor, “that this was his last presentation of the show, as the troupe 
disbanded in Denver soon thereafter.” 

Another shows men and women fighting a prairie fire in Keith 
County in 1913—the best scene of the sort that we have, for at such 
times few people think of the kodak. The other is an interesting con 
temporary scene of rural life—one of the public-sale rings which 
have become institutions of social and commercial life in the coun 
try. It is dated 1938 and taken one mile south of Grant. All three 
photes are the work of Frank Swan of Ogallala. 








HISTORY IN NEBRASKA NEWSPAPERS 
Published During the Months of 
July and September, 1938 
By Martha M. Turner 
In July, 1938, Mr. A. B. Wood released his book, “Pioneer Tales 
of the North Platte Valley and Nebraska Panhandle.” The publica 
tion of 288 pages was compiled from stories which had appeared in 

the GERING COURIER’S golden anniversary edition of April 30, 

'O37, with much additional material. Published at Gering, Nebraska. 

THE POTTER REVIEW, July 1, published letters from Nettie W. 
Anderson and Marjorie L. Anderson, recounting early years in 
that community. 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, July 3, featured a story about 
many valuable pieces of furniture and antiques from the pal 
aces of the Russian Tsars, which now grace the home ot 
Mrs. C. J. Malmsten, Lineoln. 

THE WOOD RIVER SUNBEAM, July 7, tells of the collection of 
historic guns owned by H. P. Honnold. A lengthy account of 
pioneering life of the Honnold family near Cairo was also re- 
corded. 

THE GERING COURIER, July 8, recalled the story of a murder 
committed by George S. Arnold near Minatare in July, 1885, 
when he killed George Burton. An old document, a subpoena 
commanding Jesse Pickering to be present at the hearing, was 
presented to the museum and brought about recollections of the 
trial. 

THE CHERRY COUNTY NEWS, Valentine, July 7, began June 30 
the publication of early Cherry County History—letters and ar 
ticles to be written by its readers. 

THE FAIRBURY NEWS, July 7, published a story under the head 
ing: “Research Discloses Few Pioneer Homes Left in the 
County.” Levi Bloyd is the author. 

THE SUPERIOR JOURNAL and the SUPERIOR EXPRESS, each 
of July 14, published feature stories about Nels Ferguson, who 
celebrated his 100th birthday July 14. He came to America in 
1869 and for a number of years worked for the government in 
erecting buildings for western forts and later for railroad com 
panies. 

THE COLUMBUS TELEGRAM, July 19, published the biography of 
George Zoucha, Sr., thought to be the oldest citizen in Platte 
County. He died July 19 at Columbus, aged 105 years. He was 
born at Tarnov, Poland, April 23, 1833. 

THE BROKEN BOW CHIEF, July i4, gave the history of the Red 
fern Evangelical church which was established in 1885, 

THE NEWMAN GROVE REPORTER, July 13, published a four-col- 
umn history of the Evangelical Lutheran Salem chureh since its 
organization May 29, 1878. 
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THE STANTON REGISTER, July 14, carried an illustrated article 
observing the 60th anniversary of the New England Congrega 
tional church of Stanton. 


THE BEATRICE SUN, July 14, printed an account of the button 
collection owned by Miss Suzan Taylor of Steele City, which 
numbers 2,700 items. The story was republished by the FAIR 
BURY NEWS, July 21. 

THE NEBRASKA CITY NEWS-PRESS, July 24, published a color- 
ful story about Austin Bebout, in connection with his rebuildine 
of the Block House in that city. Bebout in eurlier years built 
log “palaces” for retired gold miners, in the northwest country 

THE NORFOLK NEWS, July 23, printed a feature story about Wil 
liam Luebke, who in 1888 was the first dentist in Pierce. He had 
made his tools in Germany to be used in a blacksmith shop, but 
when he brought them to Pierce the town needed a dentist, and 
he conveniently changed his profession. 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, July 24, under the authorship of 
Sibyl B. Jarrett, published an illustrated story about historic 
houses in the state. 

THE NEBRASKA FARMER, July 16, and the ARNOLD SENTINEL, 
July 21, published a story by Mrs. Anna Dee Weaver about Johu 
Finch, of Arnold, Nebraska, who today is said to be the only 
remaining cowboy in the Loup Valley range who rode the range 
before the coming of settlers. 

THE VALENTINE NEWS, July 21, announced that early Cherry 
County history would be published from time to time in the form 
of letters and articles which are filed with the County Histori 
eal Society. 

THE EUSTIS NEWS, July 7, 14, 21 and August 4, published an in 
teresting article by Nellie Easterday Taylor: an account of the 
journey of a homesteader into Nebraska in 1884. 

THE GERING COURIER, July 22 and 29, gave an extensive review 
of the “Oregon Trail Days”—a two-day program observed at 
Gering July 14 and 15. 

THE BROKEN BOW CHIEF, July 21, contained a feature — story 
about Callaway, which celebrated its 50th anniversary on July 
27 and 28. 

THE PALMER JOURNAL, July 21, published an outline history of 
the Palmer Church of Christ, written by Miss Lolita MeNeal, 
which had been presented at the golden anniversary program of 
the church on July 16. 

THE AURORA NEWS, July 22, gave a history of the first flour mili 

in Hamilton county, the occasion being the presentation of the 

old mill-stone to the County Historical Society 
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THE FAIRBURY JOURNAL, July 29, contained a story by Myrtie 
Childers concerning the military conditions in Fairbury fifty 
years ago. 

THE NORFOLK NEWS, July 29, recorded the historic event of a 
ceremony in which L. B. Musselman, the only living Civil War 
veteran of the town, presented the charter of Mathewson Post, 
G.A.R. to the City of Norfolk. Mr. Musselman is_ ninety-five 
years old. 

THE TRENTON REPUBLICAN LEADER, July 29 and August 5, 
and the TRENTON REGISTER, July 29, recalled the tragedy 
of the Pawnee-Sioux massacre which occurred near that town 
on August 5, 1873. Each year since August, 1921, the anniver 
sary has been observed on these grounds. 

THE COOK COURIER, July 28, published history of the town writ- 
ten by Mrs. Judson Douglas, Jr., the occasion being the obsery 
ance of the 50th anniversary of Cook, which was celebrated on 
August 1 and 2. 

THE ATKINSON GRAPHIC, July 29, gave a life sketch of Thomas 
Crimmins, who has lived there since 1877 and celebrated his 
100th birthday on July 24. 

THE ELGIN REVIEW, July 28, devoted about four columns to the 
interesting history of Mr. and Mrs. EF. E. Gailey, who have lived 
fifty years in the town. 

THE NEWMAN GROVE REPORTER, August 10, contained an ar 
ticle by Judge H. Halderson about Mrs. Austania Shepard, who 
in 1868 assisted her father, Lewis Warren, to plant the cotton 
wood trees north of the Shell Creek chureh, now designated as 
giants. 

THE GERING COURIER, August 19, gives the story of a pioneer 
school teacher in that region as written by Mrs. L. E. Hague, 
who tells of her own experiences. 

THE SIDNEY TELEGRAPH-NEWS, August 9, and the SCOTTS- 
BLUFF STAR-HERALD, August 13, carried stories about the 
burning of the buildings of old Fort Sidney. 

THE NEBRASKA STATE JOURNAL, Lincoln, and LINCOLN 
STAR, August 5, gave publicity about the “Panorama of Ne 
braska History” sponsored by the Lincoln Recreational board, 
when fourteen scenes of events in the state’s history were dra 
matized on August 5 at Pioneers Park. About 10,000 people wit 
nessed the show. 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, August 14, carrie] a_ feature 
story about Old Fort Kearny, the first one at Nebraska City, 
which was later moved near the present city of Kearney, Ne- 
braska. 

THE HASTINGS TRIBUNE, Angust 6, published a story about Mrs 
Caroline Wahlquist and her collection of glassware. 
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THE CHADRON CHRONICLE, August 25, deseribed a meeting in 
Chadron recently of F. M. Conn of Chadron and Philip Romero, 
a Sioux Indian who was a scout at the time of the Wounded 
Knee battle in 1891. The two men are old-time friends. 

THE ALLIANCE NEWS, August 25, reported the annual meeting 
of the Box Butte County Historical Society which was held Au 
gust 21. The society decided to establish a museum at Alliance 
(At the 1939 meeting Frank M. Broome was elected secretary 

ELMWOOD LEADER-ECHO, August 25, gives a history of Elm 
wood in brief, written by Ed Backemeyer. 

THE PLATTSMOUTH JOURNAL, August 25, tells how the local 
chapter of the D. A. R., cooperating with other organizations, is 
planning to mark historie spots of the town. 

THE NEBRASKA CITY NEWS-PRESS, August 25, announced that 
the rural school teachers will be asked by the Otoe County His 
torical Society to gather local history of their own community. 

THE DAVID CITY PRESS, August 25, published a history of the 
Surprise Methodist church, written by W. H. Greenslit, the only 
charter member now residing in that community, and which was 
read by him at the 50th anniversary observance of the church on 
August 14. 

THE ST. EDWARD ADVANCE and the ALBION NEWS, each of 
September 8, OMAHA WORLD-HERALD, September 4, and the 
COLUMBUS TELEGRAM, September 9, published the story of 
the overland trip from Green Lake, Wisconsin, to St. Edward, 
Nebraska, in 1878, of a newly wedded couple, Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Finch, who observed their 50th wedding anniversary at St. Ed 
ward August 28. Mrs. Finch is a grand-niece of James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

THE HARTINGTON HERALD in its September 8 issue, “Who Is 
It?” column, published the portrait and sketch of Alexander 
Newman, one of the early residents of the town. Mark L. Felber, 
now of Akron, Ohio, sent the identification story published by 
the Hartington editor, 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, September 11, printed a story 
about the Crete volunteer fire department which was organized 
in 1888, and which has a fascinating history. 

THE PLATTSMOUTH JOURNAL, September 9, printed a letter 
from Francis E. White, now of Los Angeles, who was long a 
prominent resident of Plattsmouth. He writes extensively about 
the Burlington railroad history in Nebraska, especially about 
Plattsmouth. 

THE PLYMOUTH NEWS, September 1, and the DAYKIN HERALD, 
September 9, published lengthy accounts of the history and 50th 
annivérsary celebration of the Peace Evangelical Lutheran 

Church west of Plymouth, which was observed on August <8. 
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THE STAMFORD STAR, September 1, and the ORLEANS CHRON- 
ICLE, September 8, published a history of the Delimont family, 
who traveled by wagon from Wisconsin in 1875 to become Ne 
braska pioneers, The article was written by Mrs. J. E. Delimont. 

THE WEST POINT REPUBLICAN, September 8, reported the an 
nual meeting of the Cuming County Historical Society held in 
Neligh Park, September 7. Congressman Karl Stefan gave an 
address commemorating the pioneers, and Miss Alice Emley of 
Wisner, granddaughter of Joseph S. Emley, the original pioneer 
settler, read a paper on “The Pioneering Emley Family.” 

THE SIDNEY TELEGRAPH, September 13, printed an article writ 
ten by L. O. Leonard and which had been published in the UN- 
ION PACIFIC MAGAZINE of March, 1933, entitled, “Reea!! 
Farly-Day Indian Raid: New Yorker’s Stay was Brief.” 

THE FREMONT TRIBUNE, September 1, describes four articles 
contributed to the Dodge County Historical Society Museum 
which have been given by S. W. Gaylord of Nickerson. The col- 
lection consists of a set of sash and door planes; a_ beading 
plane and hearth tongs, brought in 1855 by Deacon Sullivan 
Searle from Conneticut to Nebraska, and used by him in the 
erection of buildings in Nebraska. 

THE NORFOLK PRESS, August 17, and THE HARTINGTON 
HERALD, September 1, tell about the many relics collected by 
Hans Berg of Belden. A silver watch made in 1714; many Dan- 
ish coins; a Danish diary written in 1834; cooking utensils; 
silver shoe buckles and other souvenirs. Bui the relic with 
greatest appeal is his model T Ford car, made in 1913, which has 
not been outside of Cedar county since it was purchased in 
1917, 

THE WAYNE HERALD, August 11, and NORFOLK NEWS, Sep- 
tember 3, review the book “History of Wayne County, Ne- 
braska.” Mrs. Dorothy Huse Nyberg is author. Published 
by the WAYNE HERALD. 

THE KIMBALL OBSERVER, September 15, published the story of 
an “EKarly-Day Indian Raid,” written by L. O. Leonard and 
published in the UNION PACIFIC MAGAZINE in March, 1933. 

THE GERING COURIER, September 16, printed the “Life Story of 
a Prominent Pioneer” when Mrs. B. F. Gentry contributed the 
account of her father, Col. D. D. Johnson. 

THE HARVARD COURIER, September 22, published a well com 
piled history of the Zion Reformed Church of Harvard since 
1898. The earliest history is incomplete due to lack of records, 
the editor announced, 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, September 25, contained a fea- 
ture story about the unusual collection of rare books belonging 
to Charles H. Slama of Wahoo. 
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THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, September 11, and the NEMAHA 
COUNTY HERALD, Auburn, September 29, published an article 
about the Peru State Teachers College. 

THE WOLBACH MESSENGER, in the spring of 1938, offered three 
prizes for stories giving the history of the community. The first 
prize was won by John A. Berney for his article, “Joseph Ber- 
ney, Homesteader: A Biography,” and was published in the 
MESSENGER in the June 2, 9, and 16 issues. The second prize 
was given to N. J. Johnson for his story, “Historical Sketch of 
Wolbach,” and was published in the June 23 and 30, July 7 and 
14 issues. The third prize was won by Mrs. Abby Townsend-An- 
derson for her article, “My 1882 to 1938 Reminiscences,” which 
was published July 21 and 28. Following these dates to the 
close of the year, and in 1939, other historical sketches by resi 
dents were published in the MESSENGER. 

THE HEADLIGHT, Stromsburg, September 22, gave a review of 
“Down Through the Years” written by L. D. Davidson, now of 
Minneapolis, formerly of Stromsburg. The book reealls the life 
experience of the author, much of which concerns pioneer 
settlements around Stromsburg. 

THE PIERCE LEADER, September 29, published “How Times Have 
Changed,” a review of local history written by Mark L. Felber. 

THE COZAD LOCAL, September 13, published a story, “Old Willow 
Island Pony Express.” The history was compiled by Mrs. Charles 
Phillips of Cozad. The article was republished in the DAWSON 


6 issues, and the ELM CREEK BEACON, September 253 anil 
30, October 7 and 14 
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THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, September 11, and the NEMAHA 
COUNTY HERALD, Auburn, September 29, published an article 
about the Pern State Teachers College 

THE WOLBACH MESSENGER, in the spring of 1938, offered three 
prizes for stories giving the history of the community. The first 
prize was won by John A. Berney for his article, “Joseph Ber 
ney, Homesteader: A Biography,” and was published in the 
MESSENGER in the June 2, 9, and 16 issues. The second pri: 
was given to N. J. Johnson for his story, “Historical Sketch of 
Wolbach,” and was published in the June 23 and 30, July 7 and 
14 issues. The third prize was won by Mrs. Abby Townsend- Ai 
derson for her article, “My 1882 to 1958 Reminiscences,” which 
was published July 21 and 28. Following these dates to the 
close of the vear, and in 1939, other historical sketches by resi 
dents were published in the MESSENGER. 

THE HEADLIGHT, Stromsburg, September 22, gave a review ot 
“Down Through the Years” written by L. D. Davidson, now of 
Minneapolis, formerly of Stromsbure. The book reealls the lit’ 
experience of the author, much of which eoneerns pioneer 
settlements around Stromsburg. 

THE PIERCE LEADER, September 29, published “low Times Hav: 


Changed.” a review ot loeal history written by Mark A Felbet 


THE COZAD LOCAL, September 13, published a story, “Old Willow 
Island Pony Express as The history Was compiled by Mrs. Charle 
Phillips of Cozad. The article was republished in the DAWSON 
COUNTY HERALD, Lexington, September 22, 29 and Octobe 
6 issues, and the ELM CREEK BEACON, September 23 and 
30, Oetober 7 and 14 














NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au- 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association. This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis- 
toric story of Nebraska, 


This original Historical Association was reorganized under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. 


The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1938-39 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. J. Weaver, Falls City 
pe eS a ee Se ae 
Second Vice-President, A. T. Hill, Hastings 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln 
N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 
J. E. Lawrence, Lincoln 
D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice 
Henry M. Eaton, Omaha 
FE. P. Wilson, Chadron 
A. B, Wood, Gering 
Ex-Officio Members 
R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska 
Chauncey S. Boucher, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 
Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska 
E. M. Von Seggern, President Nebraska Press Association, West Point. 














Publications on 


Nebraska 


Compiled by Federal Writers’ Project 
Sponsored and Edited by State Historical Society 


Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State— 
About 500 pages, maps and illustrations; price 
$2.50 postpaid from office of State Historical 
Society. Published by the Viking Press, New 
York. 

Lincoln City Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, 7 
maps; price 25c. Tours, History, Annals, Bi- 
ography, Index. Published by Woodruff Print- 
ing Company, Lincoln. 

1939 Almanac for Nebraskans— (Pamphlet), 112 


pages; price 35c. Annals of History, Humor, 
Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place Names — (Pamphlet), 
28 pages; price l5c. 
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